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Tae hospitality shown in India is so general that a stranger even 
might have come into Mr. Mainwaring’s house in the same way 
as the young men did, as related in our last Number, and it would 
not have been thought an intrusion. George Byam told him 
that they had only arrived from Calcutta in the steam flat which 
reached Dinapoor the day before. 

Mr. Mainwaring said “ that he heard from his father some time 


ago,” and requested them to excuse him for a moment, that he might 


go and-let Mrs. Mainwaring know. So he went into her room and 
said, “‘ My dear, one of the officers whose father wrote me a letter 
of introduction is here, and his friend is with him. Before I pro. 
pose to them to stay, of course I should like to tell you, and ask 
your approval.”’ 

“Oh, do ask them !”’ she said ; “‘ of course I shall be with you 
all, presently.” 

So he returned to them and said, ‘‘1 propose to you, to let 
your conveyance return to your inn, and to tell your servants to 
come here with your clothes ; and you had much better take up your 
quarters here until you have seen the cantonments, and leave your. 
heavy baggage in the inn in the meantime. It would not be 
pleasant for you as a residence.’”’ To this they assented, and 
shortly after this Mrs. Mainwaring came in, and they were intro. 
to her; and in a few minutes the tiffin was announced, that 
important meal in India, which most sensible people make their 
dinner. The conversation turned upon friends at home, upon the 
country, and upon Indian habits; and one comfort was, that the 
sable domestics who were behind their chairs could not understand 
any part of their conversation. Shortly after it was over Mrs, 
Mainwaring retired, and Mr. Mainwaring heard all that the two 
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young gentlemen had to say, and asked them what they purposed 
to do. 


Then George Byam said, ‘‘ that he supposed they should have 
to go and join their regiment immediately. In fact, I think,” 
said he, “ we ought yesterday to have gone to the colonel, and 

he expected us there before now.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Mainwaring, ‘‘it appears to me that you 
ought to get introduced to him as soon as possible, and to-morrow 
I could drive you both to his house.’’ 

This colonel, whose name was Playall, was one of those 
characters that were common in India at that time. He had 
been thirty years in the country without quitting it, and might 
have made an ample fortune had he not lived so fast. But for 
many years his being’s end and aim had been gambling. He had 
done a good deal in the horse-racing way at first, and was wholly 
cleared out. He then divided his énergies between billiards and 
. ¢ards; in the former pursuit he passed most of his days, and his 
nights in the latter. The routine of military duty, which occupied 
about an hour of each day in the hot season, or nine months of the 
year, and about three hours in the cold season, he scrupulously 
attended to. Though he spake the native Hindoostanee fluently, yet 
from his never having mastered the difficulty of reading the Persian 
and Devanagree, he liad never passed in the languages; and con- 
= ay had not been able to attain the great object of an 

ian officer’s ambition, the appointment on the staff. But the 
youngsters all said that he was a jolly fellow, and they liked him 
much better than Colonel Moxon, who was commandant of the 
other native infantry regiment, and who had joined about a month 
before, at the station. It has been said so often that it is trite to 
repeat that where the colonel of a regiment is a bachelor it is true 
that the tone of that regiment is for the most part taken from its 


ing officer. This naturally is much more the case in 
India than in any other country where the English troops are 


quartered. Man is essentially an imitative animal; and it could 
never be otherwise than that youth and inexperience, should turn 
to some model as their guiding and directing influence, and young 
officers, for the most part, have also amongst their number some 
fast, pleasant, and leading companion who is well to do, and 
whom the generality look up to as an oracle. But when the 

ing officer has the tact of a man of the world and the 


bonhommie—for I can give*it’no other title—of a pleasant companion, ° 


he is immensely influential either for good or for evil. True it was, 
that though the standard of respectability was not very high im 

India, yet there were few of the youngest officers even that did not 
~ feel more reverence for Colonel Moxon than for Colonel Playall, yet 
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the fascination of the engaging mariner which the latter showed to- 
one on all occasions was sure to make him popular. 
ve there was @ third commanding officer at the station, and he it 
was to whom Charles Kane was introduced by General Oldfield. 
He had, however, totally different duties to discharge from those 
two native infantry colonels, as his soldiers were Britons. The 
regulation, management, and discipline of these to an English 
gentleman who has the true philanthropy of spirit that makes the 
welfare of his fellow.men, especially those dependent upon him, a 
matter of interest, is a most anxious and, indeed, 1 task, but 
one totally different from that of the chief ruler of such men as 
Hindoos and Mooslemauns. ‘The first lesson which is inculoated to. 
any ofticer holding command over these is to keep wholly aloof from 
them in all respects, except as to their military exercise, neither 
toenter their dwelling-place, interfere with their mode of diet, or 
even to make any inquiry as to their families! And the first lesson 
which is inculcated to a young English officer who joins a royal 
regiment, is to become acquainted with the names, characters, and 
habits of his men, to be particular in his visits when on duty in 
assisting his captain to look after their clothing, cleanliness, and 
their meals, and to take care that their barrack-rooms, their arms 
and ammunition, were every day inspected. And certainly the 
commanding officer of the royal regiment at Dinapoor had his 
patierice severely tried. For though the soldiers under his command 
might all have been brave men, and if there had been any severe 
forced march might have shown themselves well-behaved and men 
of resolute disposition, still, in the wholly inactive and somewhat 
indolent habits they had fallen into during a “piping time of 
peace,’ they were sadly given to drinking. It was not alone the 
arrack, that distillation from rice, which was sold at their canteen, 
but there was a cheaper and more noxious beverage, which they 
indulged in to a frightful extent. It was the taree. When, in 
early morning after gun-fire, they went out into the country, they 
saw, whichever direction they took, groves of palm-trees ; these were: 
owned by native zemeendaurs or farmers, and when the soldiers 
approached any of the groves, the zemeendaur with two or three 
little boys came to them, and the bargain for liquor in a mingled 
jargon of Hindoostanee and bad English began. It was only a 
& matter of a few pice ; but provided the soldiers produced for them 
these, the transaction was soon completed. One of the urchins had 
anearthen jar hanging from his neck. He was active and supple as. 
@ young monkey. He tied two heel-ropes to his ancles; he then 
clasped the long trunked, towering palm-tree which is notched at 
mvervals all the way up its ascent, and placing his hands om the 
trunk and heel-ropes in the notches, he drew himself up im a 
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fully short time tothe top of the tree, where hung another 
jar, which had during the night been filled with the juice from the 
tree. He removed the jar and placed the empty one in its place, 
and descending equally quickly by means of the heel-ropes which 
he planted in the natural rings or notches always encircling the 
bark of the tree, he brought down the jar, which, in the course of 
two or three hours became a fermented intoxicating liquid. But 
provided it had the effect. of making them drunk it signified little 
to the soldiers as to what its flavour was; and no help could be 
found for the purpose of weaning the men from this constant habit 
of inebriety, and every day batches of men were brought before 
the colonel for drunkenness; and he was, although one of the most 
kind-hearted man, a very passionate person. He had been very 
many years. in the army,.and had served in the peninsula. 

When Charles Kane was introduced to him he talked to him 
most kindly, had a barrack-room selected for him and pat ‘him in 
the way of commencing to learn his duties. And very soon, under 
the tutelage of the sergeant-major, and the superintendence of the 
adjutant, he learned his drill, and he often was asked by the 
colonel to dine with him, and was treated with much kindness and 
courtesy by the officers; but he did not join their mess, as his 
means would not permit him to do so; and indeed, it was just as 
wellthat he did not, for though the mess when either the colonel 
or any of the field officers were present, was orderly enough, yet 
for the most part the banquet began with drinking and ended by 
billiards and gambling ; and inebriety was so rife in that regiment, 
(aswell as most other regiments in India), that the longer a young 
lad was kept apart from associating in such practices the better. 
.This colonel was a large, stout man. He had the fine open 
countenance of a man of integrity anda soldier. He was aged 
about 55. When not excited by any circumstance that worked on 
his temper or his prejudices, he was gentle as a lamb; but his 
anger was terrible; and passion and prejudice frequently blinded 
his judgment; he was a married man, and his wife generally 
managed to soothe him. He was a good drill, and, what was of : 
great consequence, a man of most temperate habits. The small : 
pittance which was allowed bv the company to a volunteer did not i 
enable Charles to dine witk the officers; but in one way it was an , 
advantage to him, as he devoted his time to learning the native 
languages. Amongst the few articles of property left by his father 7 
were Hindustanee dictionaries, grammars, and elementary works ; 
and Charles hired a moonshee, and after he had conquered the 
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_ difficulties of the aphabets and grammars, he pursued his studies 
in reading the best books arranged for mastering the colloquial 
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Jp the evening of their arrival, after Mr. Mainwaring had 
| with the two young officers for their visit the next day to 
the cantonments, Mrs, Mainwaring joined them at tea; and soon 
afterwards she ordered the barouche, and all of them went out 
in the country. They drove in a southerly direction, and 
visited the famous elephant sheds, where the Company kept those 
elephants which had gone through their training, about fifty in num- 
ber. They stood in rank like so many horses in a stable, and quite as 
quiet. They passed afterwards through lines of country partly 
planted with the various grains which grow on a broom.like plant, 
partly enclosed with groves of palm.trees and cocoa-nuts, and there 
were large plains taken up with the poppies. A richer country 
nowhere in India presents itself to the view. The temperature at 
that time of the year was pleasant, and soon the short twilight 
compelled them to return homeward. In the evening they were 
delighted both with the conversation of Mrs. Mainwaring and her 
music, and they found themselves accommodated in lofty,sumptuously- 
furnished rooms, all the more luxurious, owing to their having left 
the cramped berths which they had to repose in on board the flat, 
and the sorry apartment which they had at the Dinapoor inn. 

The next morning after breakfast they took leave of Mrs. 
Mainwaring, and telling their servants to go back to the inn and 
get their baggage taken to the barrack, they got into the carriage, 
in which Mr. Mainwaring kindly offered to drive them to the 
cantonments, and were not long in reaching Colonel Playall’s chamber 
or office, which was at the lower story of his house. They were 
ushered in by an attendant to whom Mr. Mainwaring gave his 
name, and he also, on entering, introduced the two young gentle. 
men, saying that he had received a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Byam’s father. There was a large sideboard in the room on which 
were bottles of soda-water, seltzer, lemonade, ginger-beer, as well as 
different sorts of wine and brandy; and the first thing that Colonel 
Playall said, was to ask them what refreshment they preferred to 
take after their long drive. They all declined, and Mr. Mainwaritig 
having conversed a short time with the colonel pleaded a great 
stress of business, and drove away to his office. As soon as he was 
gone Colonel Playall remarked to Maldon that it was delightful 
weather, the ihialatoct time of year in India, very fine for exercise, 
for driving, especially tandem driving, and then went on laughing 
and asking questions from Byam as to how he liked the steamer, 
and what he thought of Calcutta; and he said that it was much 
preferable to join a regiment at the cold season than when the 

eter was up to ninety; and he recollected one very hot 
season at Bhaugalpoor, where a young gentleman came to the 
regiment which he commanded, and did not go near him or avy 
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one belonging to it for about a week, when he at last did come on 

he went up to him and said, ‘‘ Another fine sunshiny day, 
colonel.”’ But the weather was so hot that there was some excuse 
for his staying in-doors. Now it is much pleasanter than it will 
be by-and-bye. He kept on talking and seemed so much at his 
ease, that Maldon and Byam, though they could not help suspect. 
ing that he had known of their drive the day before, did not augur 
any ill consequences. But when they rose to take leave he told 
them that they had -better take up their quarters in the rooms 
which the quarter-master would show them, that the adjutant 
would give them every information as to the hours they should 
attend drill, and that he should introduce them to their brother 
officers, and he hoped that they would like the regiment. And 
afterwards they found that he was a man who never by any chance 
was either put out of temper or presence of mind ; that he, on all 
occasions, talked incessantly, and in a good-humoured manner, 
but never omitted to notice, through his adjutant, the slightest 
punctilio or omission on the part of those under his command, and 
never was either absent from or late for any duty himself, or showed 
the least want of capacity in carrying it out; and that with regard 
to their probationary lessons in drill, they never could obtain a 
day’s leave until they had fully mastered all the instruction neces- 
sary, previous to their being allowed to go on guard. But when 
the parades were over, and the officers went into the billiard-room, 
they found him there generally; and he would play with any of 
them and give them as many points as were necessary to make it 
a just match; and such of them as liked cards at night, were sure 
to be invited by him to his house. There was another very 
influential character in the station, who was the general command- 
ing it, General Gliddon. He was an old bachelor, and was also ex- 
ceedingly fond of play ; he had made it a rule to ask any officer to 
his house who called on him twice, but if he only made one call, he 
did not consider that he should cultivate his acquaintance. He 
also had been very long in India, and the habits which he had 
given himself of extremely early rising, billiards in the daytime, 
dinner when some chosen bachelor friends were always present, and 
then cards till twelve, were so regularly observed that one of his 
days’ exactly resembled the other. But those who frequented his 
house were mostly the senior officers, who were fond of whist, and 
the billiard-playing and drinking officers were sure to be either at 
the mexss-room of the royal regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Caithness, or at Colonel Playall’s. During the remainder of the 
cold season—that is, until the middle of February—the possibility 
of going out-of-doors made the river excursions and the visits to the 
civilians in the country, at Baukipoor, after parade was over, very 
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general, and the broad expanse of the river opposite the canton- 
ments was favourable for sailing, In fact, the only time for 
enjoyment of open-air exercise to the young and the active, was the 
cold season. But all was marred: by the universal prevalence of 
drinking and of gambling. It was curious to see the effects of the 
continual practice in these habits as setting an example to youthful 
minds. Upon some men, such as George Byam, the picture 
presented by the mode of life led by those seniors who were pre- 
eminent in pursuing such courses, was so unpleasing that his soul 
revolted at it ; and he became so disgusted at the scenes which were 
daily before his eyes that it worked a reformation in his character. 
One day that was a particularly fine one, an officer of the Royal 
regiment named Halket, made a party, consisting of two other officers, 
one of whom was Maldon, and two young civilians, to go out 
sailing in his cutter on the river. Haiket had been the night 
before up till a very late hour, and these young. gentlemen had 
been his guests. He certainly had scarcely recovered from his 
intoxication when he got into the cutter with his companions. 
They sailed across the broad river to the Nepaulside, and then 
they tacked and made for a creek which was ou the Dinapoor side, 
where was a grove of palm trees. ‘hey landed and had some 
refreshment and then embarked again, all having indulged most 
freely. Soon after getting on board a sudden gust of wind, such as 
often blows on that river, came on, and before the native sailors could 
reef the large sail, the wind took it so forcibly that it upset the 
-cutter, When the boat was capsized, she was about three hundred 
yards from the shore, and she kept drifting slowly down the stream, 
Halket and Maldon, both being good swimmers, said they would 
make for the shore, and procure assistance as soon as possible. 
The other officer and the two civilians clung to the boat, and had, 
indeed, no other choice, as they could not swim. Then the two 
struck out, and Maldon got far ahead. He thought the other was 
following him all safely; and so he did for about half the distance 
from the shore ; but the men who were in the boat, as they watched 
them, saw him sink suddenly down, and they could neither bear 
up the boat near where he sunk, or render any assistance by calling 
to the natives. But Maldon swam to the shore, and was horror. 
struck at finding that his companion was missing. He waited in 
vain for him, and at last he ran down the shore in the direction 
of Dinapoor, and shortly afterwards came up with a native dinghee 
with two fisherman in it. He made them pull their craft up the 
stream until they got to the cutter, which was drifting downwards 
with the young men holding to its side. Gladly did they avail 
themselves of this relief. ‘They got into it, and pulling again on 
shore they took up Maldon, But poor Halket was gone, neither by 
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any efforts which were made to drag the river, or by afterwards offer. 
ing a reward for his body, could any further trace of him be found. 
One would have supposed that this sad occurrence would 
have operated as a lesson to Maldon, both so far as regarded 
the bad effects of drinking, as no doubt the unfortunate officer's 
death was owing to aspasm which was the result of his intemperate 
indulgence, and as a timely warning of the uncertainty of life ; but 
it did not. He kept on the same extravagant and reckless way of 
life ; few nights did he go sober to bed. He was a constant visitor 
to Mrs. Mainwaring’s; like all others of her sex, especially in 
India, she was very fond of admiration. But she regarded him in 
the same sort of light as Miss Rally did. She saw that he was but 
a boy; and though she allowed him to ride beside her, and talk to 
her as she drove out in her carriage of an evening, and though his 
visits were frequent, yet she thoroughly preserved her self-respect. 
But her health soon after the setting in of the summer season put 
a stop to her leaving the house, and in due time she presented Mr. 
Mainwaring with ason. As to young Maldon, though he liked 
the éclat of being thought an approved admirer, his heart was not 
more completely fixed on the object of his attention here than it 
was when he supposed himself captured by Miss Rally’s charms. 
His extravagance and his love of play were as ruinous to his 
prospects as his intemperance; and now when the hot weather 
really set in it was certainly very tempting to stay, where the rest 
of the young men stayed, at the billiard-table. It was billiard. 
playing from morning till night. Such parades as took place in 
the early moring were merely nominal. Both the European 
troops and the natives had their arms inspected under shelter of a 
verandah ; no man could stand in the sun under arms, consequently, . 
their movement at any sortfof drill was out of the question. And 
the play was terribly high. The old officers who dined at the 
messes, when they saw the bets and the stakes on the games 
advancing to a high figure, used generally to take their departure 
for fear of their being present at the quarrels which frequently 
ensued at these orgies; at that time duels were of the most 
common occurrence, and almost always the cause of altercation 
sprung up at the billiard-table. , 
There was an Irishman who belonged to the European regi- 
ment, who, when he was sober in the morning, was considered the 
best-tempered social being possible; but at night, when the wine 
was in and the wit out, he would quarrel on the slightest occasion. 
One evening a very conceited young cadet who dined at the mess 
had been drawing the Irishman out in several ways, and making 
covert sneers at his country and his pronunciation of different words. 
After dinner all who were at the table adjourned to the billiard. 
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yoom. The Irishman began playing with an old antagonist who 
was a very skilful one, and they played long and, as there were 
two tables, the other young officers who dined at table either took 
part in the games or looked on, and drinking also went on, and all 
either drank, bet, or smoked. At one period of the match between 
the two antagonists a dispute as to a stroke ensued, and the Irish. 
man insisted that his opponent was wrong. The other said that 
he did not care what his opinion was; they kept disputing till 
high words came on, and the young cadet who was looking on said, 
in the hearing of the Hibernian, ‘‘ Hearken to the Irish savage!’’ 
The Irishman was incensed at this, and lifted his cue to strike him ; 
but the man who was playing with him interposed, on which 
Paddy struck him with his cue, and afterwards helaboured the 
young cadet with it. The officers present came between them and 
insisted that the Irishman should make such an apology as would 
satisfy both persons offended. But he refused; so both of them 
went out of the room and sent him a message to name a friend. 
He soon procured a second amongst the officers present, and they 
arranged a meeting at an unfrequented place, some distance from 
the cantonments. ' 

When they got to the ground and were given pistols the Irish. 
man first fought with his old antagonist, and they fired three shots 
each, when the seconds insisted on its proceeding no further; and 
after that, came on the duel with the young cadet, but only one 
shot was fired by each in this case, as the cadet said that he was 
willing to accept his opponent’s apology, on the seconds pressing 
bim to do so. They all thought themselves fortunate that the 
matter did not get to the ears of those in authority. who, of course, 
would have taken severe steps had the whole of it been brought 
officially to their notice. But there were duels which were caused 
by circumstances much more trivial. 

One of the officers of the native infantry named Mosley, with a 
countenance of the most serious cast, used to express himself in a 
dry humorous manner so as invariably to cause laughter. One 
night this young man was sitting on one of the benches in the 
billiard-room along with a chosen companion, who was always #0 
much taken with his conversation and jokes, that loud laughter 
followed each, and the spokesman looked as grave as a senator all 
the time. A doctor, who was a very stout man, was playing 
billiards with rather a skilful opponent, and strained every possible 
effort to strike the balls so as to make effective strokes. His 
extreme eagerness was watched by Mosley, who, at the end of each 
stroke, made some remark to his companion, and as usual elicited 
aroar of laughter. After this had taken place five or six times, 
the doctor got irate, and going to Mosley, told him to desist. The 
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other merely looked «.t him astonished, snd when the next time for 
the doctor’s striking the ball occurred, le, as usual, addressed hig 
companion, who laughed louder than ever. The doctor, whose want 
of success in hitting, made him further provoked, then insulted 
Mosley and called him a blackguard. He got up with his friend 
and sent the latter to the doctor to require an apology ; the doctor 
refused, and having named a friend, they met with their seconds, at 
the usual place for such meetings the next morning. Shortly 
after the pistols were handed to each, Mosley shot the doctor 
through the thigh the first shot, and the seconds having stopped 
further proceedings, Mosley then went up to his antagonist and 
said, “I am sorry my ball should have gone through your thigh, 
slick.” 

And after this, the doctor was driven home by his second, and 
happily the wound was not cf much consequence ; but the second 
himself said that in the face of the fact which lay before lim, so 
ludicrous was the manner of Mosley in making the apology, that he 
could scarcely refrain from laughter. Such occurrences, though 
connived at by the officers in authority, and shielded by the general 
consent of custom, could only have been tolerated in a country 
where intemperance and licentiousness were allowed to have their 
full swing. But there was a frightful Nemesis awaiting those who 
were slaves to the debasing influence of inebriety, which descended 
as well upon the poor, ignorant soldiery who drank taree, as upon 
the richer and more blameable brethren who drank wine or brandy. 

Death, in the most fearful form of delirium tremens, was not at 
all uncommon amongst both officers and soldiers. And one pecu- 
liar case of ruin and degradation occurred that spring. An officer 
whose literary abilities were of a high order, and who had often 
contributed pieces of poetry to the Calcutta periodicals, was unfor- 
tunately addicted to drinking brandy-and-water in the daytime, 
and the habit had become so strong on him that even on the day of 
inspection by the general he indulged in it. The marching past 
having been delayed till the sun was very powerful, he, in the slow 
march, just as he was approaching the general to make his salute 
with the sword, fell down in front of his company ; some soldiers in 
waiting picked him up, but the state he was in was unmistakable, 
and it was considered an indulgence on the part of the colonel that 
he was allowed to send in his papers, proposing to resign his col- 
mission, The sum given for his commission was also, through a 
benignant feeling, allowed him; but his after-career was most un- 
happy, and the rest of his life was only a brief series of different 
phases of wretchedness. But volumes could be filled were we 
try to enumerate all the different instances of the ruinous effects of 
drunkenness. However, even in the midst of this dissipation, and 
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what might be called riotous living, there were still some bright 
instances of those who followed in a better path. 

Colonel Moxon’s family were pre-eminent, both in their endeavours 
to promote Christianity amongst the natives, and to induce those 
Europeans who were residents to think of better things than the 
the paltry enjoyments of a fleeting world or its empty joys, Colonel 
Moxon twice a week had a prayer-meeting. One meeting was for 
all the English who wished to attend, and the other was for the 
natives. His object with these last was to instruct them in the 
Hindoostanee New Testament. He had copies of Henry Martyn’s 
translation, which he got in great numbers from Calcutta, and gave 
to any native who would feel an interest in reading it. These meet- 
ing he commenced very soon after his first arrival at Dinapoor. 
Charles Kane joined in them from the first, and eventually George 
Byam also used to be present. 

In no other composition is the genius of Eastern phraseology 
more introduced than in the sacred Scriptures. Even the object of 
acquiring the common colloquial style was answered by studying the 
New Testament as translated into Hindoostanee. but the natives 
who did join them were mostly of the poorest and the lowest class. 
For in that country the ‘‘ pride of place,’’ which marks the 
highest classes of the natives, is so much fostered by the extreme 
adulation that is administered to it by the other classes, that the 
Brahmin, or Chutreya, who is of the military caste, is almost sure, 
when out of Calcutta or its adjuncts, to adhere to Braminism; and 
in their congregation, consequently, they had none of the Sepoys. 
These are in the Bengal presidency, either Brahmins or of the 
higher order, above that menial division which is called the Soodra 
caste. 

Mrs. Moxon and Miss Hope were also very influential with the 
Europeans, whether officers or soldiers. The wives of the latter 
they attended to when they were sick ; and they obliged them to 
send their children to the schools by their constant visits to them. 
And in their good work they were unremitting, and never turned 
aside to join the gay, the idle, and the proud. 

Beauty, in the round of its attractions in the valse, or dressed 
out for admiration, whether driving, riding, or sitting at a window, 
has, no doubt, its worshippers. But the ethereal creature whose 
expression of face betokens regardlessness of admiration, and a soul 
absorbed in the rapt intensity of devotion and charity, wins the 
teverence of all beholders. Miss Hope was the purest specimen of 
such a being. She might have stood for a model of Charity. Her 
steps, which sounded as the heralds of mercy, were like those of the 
maid mentioned by Wilson in his ‘‘ City of the Plague,’’ who came 
‘0 minister as an angel over the dying. The chastened sobriety of 
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her light grey eyes had an expression almost of holiness. There jg 
a charm about the genuine spirit of Christianity that is recognised 
by the most worldly, vain, or even depraved mind; such minds 
feel a respect for a disciple of the Gospel akin to that which Lucio 
had for Isabella— 


“T hold you as a thing enshrined and sainted, 
| And an immortal spirit !” 


But it would only be one who had a mind of a nature congenial 
to hers that could entertain feelings in unison with her in sentiments 
and in her pursuits. ‘That she was admired by many there, was 
almost a matter of course; but none except Byam and Charles 
Kane bad any acquaintance further than the commonplace greeting 
of ordinary society with her. 

The course of study which Kane was engaged in, if not such as 
is calculated very much to improve the mind, was still the sort 
that was likely to be most profitable to him in the lucrative way. 
For amongst all the officers of Colonel Caithness’s regiment there 
was not one who had qualified himself fur the situation of inter- 
preter by passing in the native languages. And the progress that 
Charles made was such, that he promised very soon to be able to 
stand the test of an examination in them, and eventually be in 
receipt of a tolerable salary. And through the interest of General 
Oldfield, and with the entire concurrence of Colonel Caithness, he 
was recommended for a commission in the regiment at Dinapoor, 
which was the 103rd; and some months after his arrival was 
gazetted as an ensign. He now joined the mess, and his gentle. 
manlike and quiet manner made him much approved of by the 
senior officers. Even the younger ones did not dislike him, though 
the generality of them called him in their own language “slow;” for, 
unfortunately, at that time in the army, the youth who did not 
drink or play, or spend his money freely, was sure to be dubbed, 
whatever his gif:s or talents might be, a slow coach. He had made 
himself well acquainted with his drill, and was most regular and 
attentive to his duties. But, as a single officer, the great difficulty 
which he had to face was the temptation to drink, dissipation, and 
gambling, which was rife in that military cantonment. However, 
matters went on pretty much the same as usual for some months 
more, and he was enabled to go before a board of examiners, co0- 
sisting of an old civilian judge, a collector, and a past interpreter; 
and having proved his efticiency in the tests of Persian and Hindoo- 

stanee, he passed the examination, and was appointed interpreter 
to the corps. 

How different was the career of poor Frank Maldon! He hed 


every possible advantaye to favour him; he was handsome, he wa 
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well supplied with money, his father moved in the first rank of life. 
Flearing a bad account of his health and of his prospects, and, in fact, 
knowing how deeply involved in debt he was, his father wrote to 
the authorities in order to procure leave for him to return home on 
furlough. So just at the time that Charles had passed his examina. 
tion, Frank left Dinapoor in a native boat for Calcutta, in order to 
embark thence for England. Though so young, he had suffered 
frightfully. Had he remained in India, the effects of delirium 
tremens would probably have been fatal. As it was, his embarka- 
tion seemed the only hope forhim. 

Amongst the officers at Dinapoor there were not wanting young 
men that envied him the opportunity of revisiting England ; and, 
indeed, for a cadet with a long prospect of exile in such a country, 
the change to England could scarcely be unpleasing. But the 
self-control and the steadiness of purpose which it is the object of 
an English education to inculcate, are, for the most part, stronger 
in those who are the soldiers of fortune than in the favoured scions 
of aristocracy. That in the reign of the company in India such 
qualifications were most essential there could be no doubt. But it 
was something more than self-control that actuated Charles in the 
discharge of his duty, and in the fixed purpose of his life. He 
never Jost sight of the instruction and the honoured precepts of a 
parent whose memory was so unspeakably endeared to him. When 
he found himself placed in a society where true religion was held in 
such estimation as it was at Colonel Moxon’s, the mode of life, the 
levation of feeling, the hallowed atmosphere of the scene became 
more loved and admired by him than would the home of a parent 
to a dearly-prized son. 

In all that could exalt the character of a human being into respect, 
Sophia Hope even exceeded any ideal conception which he could have 
formed ; in addition, her beauty also, by its unaffected and earnest 
demeanour, while she advocated the cause of gospel-truth, gave to 
her the appearance of a ministering angel. But he knew that he 
must not aspire to the high privilege of asking her to share his fate. 
That, first of all, his means were not sufficiently ample, and that 
his position as an ensign could not warrant it. She had other 
admirers also; Byam was a very constant attendant at the house. 
He could perceive, however, that the latter was not, at all events, 
% much favoured as he was himself; and with regard to some 
others who were distant admirers, he knew, however eligible they 
might be from worldly circumstances, they were not likely to win 
the favour of one with whom they could not mingle one cordial 

ng. The appreciation of true excellence, which those who were 
profligate and worldly felt for her, however it might kindle their 
snse of admiration, was not of a sort that could harmonise into 
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love. And in the course of Kane’s acquaintance with the family, he 
had never gone so far as to declare to Miss Hope anything which 
could lead her to suppose that he entertained feelings of admiration 
for her. 

And now vearly two years had passed since their arrival at the 
station when there came intelligence from government that a 
regiment from Cawnpoor was to march from thence in the autumn 
and relieve the 103rd at Dinapoor, which last regiment was to take 
their camels and proceed by march up the country to replace them. 
To some this was joyful news, and to the soldiers generally, fond as 
they are of change, it was most welcome. But to Charles Kane 
the intelligence was fraught with sorrow. It was all the more in. 
tense and keen that he felt he had nev er, so far, gained ground in 
the favour of her who he was conscious to himself was the dearest 
object of his affection, as to give her any intimation of his senti. 
ments ; and to part and be separated such a distance without saying 
anything to her was inexpressibly painful. But the intimation of 
the move came to them two or three months before the time that it 
was necessary to get under canvas. 

One evening of September—after the rains had ceased, during 
that beautiful moonlight which in the tropics is much more enjoy- 
able than any hour of sunshine, in the garden surrounding Colonel 
Moxon’s bungalow, where the walks were lined with orange and 
citron-trees, having a perfume which islanders in the northern 
climes know not of, jessamines also entwined round the trees of 
of shereefu, and the chumpa in its full bloom and fragrance, and the 
acacia and Indian bare also in blossom—Colonel Moxon and his 
wife were seated apart in an arbour near the entrance of the 
garden; Charles Kane and Sophia Hope sat on a rustic seat near 
the verandah of the house. 

He asked her if she had heard of the approaching departure. 

She said, “ Yes; I suppose that the change will be an aoreeable 
one for you ?” 

Charles said, “‘ No, Miss Hope; certainly not.” 

‘**'You seem,” said she, ‘‘ to speak quite emphatically on the 
point ?” 

‘* Well,’’ he replied, “ I feel, to be candid, very intensely !”” 

Then Miss Hope answered, “‘ Why, you will have a pleasant 
change,—a great many more friends there at Cawnpoor than you 
have here.” 

“ Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I do not wish for many friends. I feel that 
[ can scarcely dare to aspire to the hope of possessing one friend, 
who is to me, notwithstanding that, inexpressibly dear.’ 

She did not speak, and ‘he pursued the theme after a slight 
pause. 
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“JT can never sufficiently estimate the adyantage which I have 
had in enjoying the society of your house here, and now I am about 
to lose it. Well, that is indeed painful ; for, in this life of single. 
ness, every hour that one is obliged to pass in the fellowsbip of 
those wholly given to pleasure and dissipation, is to one of my feel- 
ings most distasteful ; and I cannot but know that during our 
march up the country I never shall bave an opportunity of enjoying 
such meetings as I have had here in this house.”’ 

Here he paused again for some little time, and she did not 

But taking her silence for at least a permission to pro- 
ceed, if not for consent to what he was saying, he went on-— 

“ And also I feel, if you will allow me to say it to you, that 
there is a charm in being near you which is so engrossing that I 
cannot endure the thought of being bereft of it. And if you would 
indeed accept the affection of my heart I should feel myself the 
happiest being on earth.”’ | 

“You are now too young, Mr. Kane,’ she said, ‘‘ to have 
formed any fixed resolution for your after-life. In fact, I should 
think that you could scarcely know your own mind.”’ 

She said this in the tone of one of those persons who think 
deeply and fervidly,—not in the least like the general run of 
misses, not in the half-giggling bashfulness of some girls of that 
age, not in the nervous and vacillating humour so frequently the 
characteristic of the young, but in the manner of the decided 
though calm impressiveness of one more matured in age. ‘Tis true 
‘that her peculiar position as sole mistress of her own future choice 
had, in a measure, during the whole time that she had been on 
board ship, and since she had arrived in India, imposed, as it were, 
a necessity upon her of acting as a free agent in a way that would 
be wholly unknown to an English girl, or any other girl who 
resided with her own parents or guardians. 

From the first Colonel and Mrs. Moxon had, as was natural, 
given to her the full permission to do exactly as she thougbt best 
herself ; in any case, having such a charge they would scarcely have 
interposed any authority of theirs, but more especially with a being 
like Sophia Hope, who might be called a person of a character 
most decided 

But he said, “ I cannot, Miss Hope, be so likely to change my 
mind, considering, that although I have never said to you, and cer. 
tainly not to any one else, what I have just now said, I still have 

een most exquisitely conscious of having thought it for this long 
time. The very circumstance of my having kept my own mind so 
long, might tend to assure you that | am not likely to change it,”’ 

_ “It is not possible,” said Miss Hope, “that I could at once 
give you an answer. I must defer speaking on the subject, for 
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you must know that such a declaration from you could not but be 
ub Pa 

“ Well,” said he,:taking her hand, “I can at least feel sure that 
you will do as you say, and give the subject your consideration,” 

She did not allow him to kiss her hand, but withdrew it; ang 
they both rose, for they heard Colonel and Mrs. Moxon walking to. 
wards the house. 

So, though nothing between them was actually decided, the con. 
clusion which be was enabled to draw was highly favourable to his 
hopes. And the next day to this another event occurred which 
caused Miss Hope some astonishment, though her first feeling was 
to be amused at it. As I said, she had not been without her 
admirers during the whole of the months that she had been at 
Dinapoor ; but she certainly had not particularly favoured any one 
of them as yet. 

The young cadet who had been principal in the duel, a Mr. 
Nugee, was rather good-looking, but so ineffably conceited, that 
the effect which his manners and appearance upon his first entrance 
into any room or place of meeting was such as to cause ridicule, 
He had a slight, tall figure, was particularly vain of his thin waist 
and black curly hair, over which he wore a cap always put on one 
side ; he dressed with the utmost nicety, like a man coming on the 
stage, his face kad the olive complexion, regular features, and dark 
eyes, with skin of a brown tint, generally marking an Eurasian, 
which, indeed, he was. But he was particularly smart, rode 
gracefully, and was a great billiard player, and he thought that no 
lady could resist him. At a bazaar, which was held for some 
charitable purpose, he had been introduced to Miss Hope, a few 
days after her arrival. She was a young lady who never gave her. 
self any airs, and though many young persons in her situation 
would have summarily cut a young gentleman whom they did not 
care to be very intimate with, she was always very civil, and he, 
in his coxcombical way, had frequently interchanged fragments of 
conversation with her whenever they met riding in the early morn- 
ing or evening, in the squares or elsewhere. 

He raid to his companion, who lived in the same bungalow 
with him, when they met at breakfast that morning, “I found that 
my residence of three years in London was an advantage that I have 
never ceased to profit by. The style of life there, and the tone of 
conversation there, is what I still retain, and consider the true way 
of bearing oneself in society. I am now going for a round of visits. 
I have ordered my buggy, and shall be back with you at tiffin.” 

And so he drove away in the direction of Colonel Moxon’s 
house. 

When he arrived and asked the native servant if the ladies were 
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at home, he received an answer in the affirmative; and conse- 
quently went into a large drawing-room, where Miss Hope was 
sitting alone; and, so far, all was as he wished. After the casual 
every-day remarks he, seeing that Mrs. Moxon had not come in, as, 
indeed, she was engaged in teaching a class of little natives, thought 
he might begin to speak, and said— 

“Do you not find, after England—ah, ah—that this sort of 
ife here is—ah, ah—rather dull 2”’ 

‘No, Mr. Nugee; I find I can give myself plenty of occupa- 
tion.” 

“T think,” said he, “ that occupations of most kinds—ah, ah! 
—are boreing.”’ 

She felt inclined to laugh, but thought that if she did so it 
might give him encouragement; so she waited to see what he 
would next say. 

One circumstance, in addition to his inordinate vanity, was 
calculated to give him confidence with most girls—and he himself 
thought, with every girl—he was very rich. His father had made 
a good fortune as a doctor in the country, and was not disposed to 
leave it. He had no son to inherit his wealth but this young man, 
whose mother had been dead some time; and he almost idolised 
him. And rather than having him settled in a profession which 
would oblige him to reside in Europe, he had used his interest to 
get him a cadetship, so as to have him near him. 

‘‘T find I can only manage to get through the day by billiards, 
music—ah, ah—and I live on pine-apple puffs and iced cham- 
pagne—ah, ab,’’ said the cadet. 

Miss Hope did really laugh then, and this gave him con- 
fidence ; and he said— 

“T vow, Miss Hope, I never did see any one here or elsewhere 
that I could—ah, ah—admire so much as I do you.”’ 

‘* Sir !’’ she said, with surprise. 

‘Yes, indeed! Oh, say that you can give me leave to deserve 
your favour,—do, dear Miss Hope,”’ and he actually went down on 
his knees to her. 

“No, sir,’’ she said. ‘“ Pray rise; I can scarcely believe you 
are in earnest; but even if you were I could not think of listening 
to you.” 

‘* May I hope,” he said, ‘‘that in time I may have the good 
fortune of being looked upon more favourably ?”’ 

‘IT think,’’ said Miss Hope, “ that I must say certainly not ; 
and I hope that I may hear no more on the subject.”’ 

She did not think it at all necessary to clothe her words in 
milder terms ; and so he bowed to her and left the room, much dis- 
comfited. 
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In 
War still “ so near and yet so far ?’’ o0c 
I ask it of yon babbling rill this 
Why, like ‘‘ some bright particular star,” Pre 
Doth her bright form elude me still ? whs 
ject 
I ask it in my own lorn words, ar 
Ask it in apposite quotation : il 
Ask of the river, sunbeam, birds, the 
Yet still obtain no information. pov 
whe 

Fate frowns upon me, though she smiles, of 
Or seems to, mirrored in the rill. ani 
Can I not end coy Fortune’s wiles, pan 
And bend her to my sovereign will ? ahi 
the 
No; still our paths seem cleft in twain, wea 
And we two barr’d from bowers Elysian, of Ii 
Why should I suffer this sweet pain ? alm 
Why haunted be by Tantalus vision ? : by : 
to p 
Why, bud and sunbeam, fool me so ? cha 
Why mirror out her fairy shape, rill, os 
Yet leave me lonely ? not) 
O, I know— | 
It is the fatal First of April ! ame) 


Maurice DaAvIEgs. 
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LUXURY AND POVERTY. 


By Dr. ALFRED J. H, CRESPI. 


In a letter I received some time ago from Mr. Townshend Mayer 
occurs the following passage: ‘* Luxury and poverty are two bad 
things; but I question if anything new can be said on them.” 
Probably many of the persons who take up this article will wonder 
what any one can find to say which has not been said on the sub. 
ject hundreds of times before. For countless generations moralists 
and philanthropists have heaped invectives ov the extremes of wealth 
and poverty. But, inspite of the manifest advantages of a modest 
competence, these extremes continue, and tend to increase. One of 
the good men of old prayed that he might have “ neither riches nor 
poverty,”’ and his beautiful prayer has been repeated by millions, 
who have either been weighed down under the grievous burden 
of wealth they knew not how wisely to use, or have vainly 
struggled all the days of their life to keep at a distance the bitter 
pangs of poverty. 


What, indeed, that is new can any one find to say on a subject 


which has been worn threadbare? What hope is there that either 
the old or the new is likely to bear precious fruit, and to keep some 
weaker brother from forming those habits, or following that course 
of life, which makes one extreme —that terrible extreme poverty — 
almost inevitable? Can I expect to do any real and lasting good 
by any of the thoughts on this great subject which I may commit 
to paper? Can I hope that what I may say will have weight, when 
many better and wiser men than I have gone over the same 
ground, have tried their best, and have had to confess that they have 
utterly failed? Candidly, I must answer that I expect and hope 
nothing from anything I may write on wealth and poverty. 

Every man who, like myself, is fond of thinking over the great 
and intricate social problems of the age in which he chances to live, 
and who, from choice and necessity, sees much of those extremes of 
luxury and poverty which area reproach to the civilisation and 
piety of the day, must desire to commit his views to paper on some 

these momentous questions. He may hope that something he 
may say will have a good effect on someone, and help to keep away 
from peril the steps of some hastening fast into those fearful paths 
Which end in life-long, hopeless, corroding poverty. But whether 
his Jeremiads are thrown away or not, his mind his relieved. He 
has done his duty. He has striven his best. 
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After all, bad as luxury is, it is an evil not so great as poverty, 
The very rich are daily increasing in numbers, and their tempta. 
tions become hourly greater. Perhaps the wealthy and luxurioys 
form an army as vast as the very poor,—at least, in England, 
where, though the poverty-stricken are counted in hundreds of 
thousands, the rich abound. The wealthy have their peculiar 
temptations and trials, I confess, and, morally, they may suffer ay 
severely as the poor; but on the whole there is not so much to 
make their life dangerous as those have to encounter who suffer 
from the other extreme. 

No doubt a man with ten thousand a year may be injured 
by great indulgence, and may come to consider himself of vast 
importance in the economy of the world. He may become arrogant 
and selfish, and lose, little by little, his !ove and sympathy for the 
many persons who cringe to him, and fawn upon him, and treat 
him with servile deference, and applaud all he says and does, only 
because he fares sumptuously every day, and is clothed in purple 
and fine linen. Such a man may allow his thoughts to centre on 
himself, and may hardly find it possible to preserve his respect 
for his poorer neighbours. He may forget that he and the ignoble 
poor, who lie down at his feet, and are happy if he only deigns to notice 
them, are made of the same flesh, and in the eyes of the great and 
good God are brethren. All this may well be; yet I think that 
the dangers of wealth are less than once they were. ‘Times are 
very much altered since it was said that it was harder for a rich 
man tv enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to pas 
through the eye of a needle. The change in the conditions 
of society has fortunately taken from the rich and great that abso- 
lute control over the lives and morals of their dependents which no 
human being ever ought to have had, and which could never be 
wisely and mercifully used, for the very attempt to enforce it be 
came an abuse ruinous to master and servant. In a certain sense, 
the rich and the poor are equal in the eyes of the law; and, thank 
God, the irresponsible, the tyrannical power of the former has 1 
this country for ever passed away. Still, the rich man stands 0 
an eminence far removed from the cares and storms of life, and 
is an object of much envious admiration. 

But then, on the other hand, how much greater are the tempt 
tions and difficulties of the poor man, applying that ambiguous word 
poor not to a great class with a certain moderate income, but, as ought 
alone to be the case, to persons, whatever their social station, wh 
are forced into expenses far in excess of their income. I have drawa 
attention to the rich man’s trials, but are they comparable to those 
of another man, belonging to the very same sphere of lile, a mel 
ber of the very same profession, educated in the same mannel, 
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having similar tastes, whose income instead of £10,000 is only 
£120! There are plenty of such cases everywhere. Is not the 

man ground into the very dust by poverty? Are not his 
thoughts still more concentrated on self? Is he not deprived of all 
happiness and joy in life? and instead of living in and enjoying the 

t, is he not always looking ahead, and longing, with a dull, 
sching longing for better dayst Does he not waste his energies 
cutriving, scheming how to meet the bill that must be paid next 
week? Are not his thoughts taken from higher and nobler pursuits, 
and given to trying to get some litile indulgence, some important 
necessary, which may require months of’ retvenchment to pay for ? 
js not the poor man miserable, hopeless, apathetic, intensely 
selfish ! 

Luxury is an evil; but it seldom injures to the same extent as 
poverty. Wealth, it should never be forgotten, may be wisely 
used if the possessor has judgment and good-feeling. But poverty 
will and must sting and gall every hour of life the unhappy man 
who is subjected to it. Neither poverty nor riches should be the 
good man’s daily prayer ; neither superfluity to make him forget 
God and despise his fellow-men, nor penury to make him sick of 
life and envious of all who are better off than himself. 

About luxury | have little to say. A man may be taught 
how to avoid penury; but no one will listen to warnings not to 
strive for wealth. The rich man has infinite opportunities for doing 
good; his riches are not necessarily a peril to him. When he has 
learnt that difficult lesson, that wealth has its duties, which he is 
even more bound not to forget than that it has its rights, he may be 
trusted to do his best to relieve the necessities of his fellows. When 
he has learnt that every time he spends money he purchases the 
fruits ofindustry, and sets Jabour in motion, he has found out some- 
thing that he dare not forget. The rich man may discover, either 
tom education or from his own better nature, that he is failing in 
his duty to God and man if he compels the labourer—for, in 
these days, the rich man literally compels the poor man to labour, 
and assigns him his daily task—to devote his time and energy 
to work of no real use to the purchaser or to the community. Let 
the man, be he rich cr poor, who goes into the market with a single 
coin, or with half a million of gold ones, remember that just as he 
lays out that money, wisely or foolishly, so will the kind of work 
done be wise or foolish ; so will the time of the labourers, 
whether high or low, skilled ar unskilled, be turned to a noble and 
Ptolitable use, or recklessly squandered. Let the rich man not 
forget that woe to him if he compels his brethren to contrive and 
lail to gratify his sensual appetites, to pander to his foolish whims. 

him remember that it is his bounden duty not to encourage 
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tastes and pursuits which undermine the morals of the land, give 
a bad tone to society, and help to keep up and increase those dis. 
parities in the condition of classes which all good and wise mep 
deplore. 

But still the rich man can educate himself to use his wealth 
and opportunities for his own higher good and for that of his 
dependents; but what power has the poor man of acting and 
thinking for himself? The former can do what he likes ; the latter 
is the creature of circumstances, the sport of fortune, the slave of 
those who can purchase him, body and soul, and who can compel 
him to scheme and labour for them. Neither riches nor poverty; 
but, if one must be encountered, let it be the former rather than 
the latter. 

Modern English society has often been said to consist of a mass 
of hopeless poverty, with, as it were, a thin layer of reckless, loathe. 
some luxury gilding it and concealing it. Thousands toil from in. 
fancy to old age, and pander to the luxury of one. One man owns 
nothing except a few old clothes, a little battered furniture, dear at 
a sovereign; another is the absolute lord of fifty thousand acres, 
and counts his wealth by millions, and the ministers of his pleasures 
by thousands. Such is the description one often reads; but it is 
not thoroughly true. There is some amount of luxury of the most 


criminal and repulsive kind. There is reckless extravagance and » 


sinful profusion ; but all rich men are not ogres who fatten on the 
blood of the poor. There is a vast amount of wealth in the land in 
the hands of a few thousands ; there are many hundreds of thousands, 
besides, who have all the necessaries and comforts and some of the 
inuocent luxuries of life; there are, in addition, some millions of 
families who have, or might have, everything necessary to make 
existence a pleasure: and there are, low down in the social scale, 
many families who, froma variety of causes, not always the fault of 
the rich, live from hand to mouth in squalid hovels, and are clothed 
in filthy rags. Sometimes, alas; luxury of the worst kind is 
commoner in the homes of the very poor than in those of the rich. 
A man with ten thousand a-year may actually spend less on 
profusion and sensual indulgence than a collier with fifty shillings a 
week. 

The causes of these great extremes are easily found. Some owe 
their origin and strength to the customs of modern society ; some, 
with nothing to excuse them, require governmental interference for 
their control; others might be remedied by the exertions of 
employers and masters; some are due to defective education ; some 
could only be successfully resisted by men able to withstand all 
the prejudices of the age, and to force their way on, careless of 
-censure, and indifferent to criticism. Those causes alone I shall 
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which, either from their importance cannot be safely passed 
over, or which, from being to some extent under the control of 
every reflecting and prudent man, might be effectually grappled 
with at once. 

But let me first explain what I mean by poverty,— that evil 
against which this article is principally directed, that evil which 
destroys independence and happiness, and makes its victims the 

of fortune, and the slaves of the rich. No man can call him. 
self poor just because his income falls short of a given sum. There 
are poverty-stricken men whose income exceeds £2000 a.year ; 
there are plenty of thriving, independent people whose revenue 
from all sources falls short of £100. No man is poor who con. 
trives to live well and comfortably within his income, and whose 
tastes and havits are in keeping with the style in which he lives, 
But ifto make both ends meet, it is necessary to deprive oneself 
of comforts and little luxuries, why, truly, debt—that living 
death—is avoided ; but life loses half its joy. The income must be 
sufficient for the daily wants; although, of course, a constant 
guard must be kept to avoid the formation of luxurious habits, 
which, however, even when they have acquired strength, can be kept 
in check, but the effort to do which is intolerable. My object is to 
show how with care the depths of poverty may be avoided, and to 
discuss those causes which make poverty in its worst forms so com- 
mon and repulsive. 

Extravagance appears to me the first in the long list of causes 
keeping up and increasing, year by year, the amount of poverty in 
the land. But I must first define what I mean by extravagance, I 
do not mean waste, nor the luxurious and sinful waste of wealth. I 
merely mean living above one’s income—living in a style above 
that justified by one’s position and income. Though not often the 
case where there is extravagance, there may be good cooking, good 
household management, and complete absence of vice in households 
in which unwise profusion brings life-long misery, and sometimes 
ultimate ruin. ‘loo good a house is kept up, too many servants 
are maintained, too many parties given,—in fact, attempts are 
made with £500 a-year to live in the style of £800. What is the 
consequence? Liife-long poverty, endless pecuniary difficulty, no 
provision for the future, for old age, for sickness, and, in addition 
to these things, a system of credit, a feeling of instability in trade, 
which make failure in business more common, and increase the 
severity of the struggles the thriving and industrious have to make 
to keep themeelves above water. 

It would be wrong to fancy that the extravagance I have been 
depicting is confined to one class, or that it is uncommon. It shows 
iwelf in a hundred forms, and curses every grade, from the highest to 
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the lowest. It ends in the ruin of ancient and noble families, the 
mortgaging of estates, and the breaking-up of great establishments, 
at one extremity of the scale; it shows itself in the rags, the bad 
homes, the destitution of the labourer at the other. 

The causes of profuse and ruinous expenditure may be placed 
under two heads—the passion for display, and the craving for 
delicacies and refinements which make the life of many a con- 
stant struggle with debt, and, on the other hand, the fear to 
be thought singular, to be ridiculed as poor or thriftless, to be 
outshone by friends and neighbours, has still more to do with it. 
There is a certain style demanded of the members of a profession 
or a trade which is the severest burden on the poorer members of 
the class. For example, in the church, where, as was long ago 
pointed out by Sidney Smith, the private is, on the average, 
double the professional revenue; in the army, where allowances 
from home often treble or quadruple the income of young officers, 
what must be the struggles of the comparatively small, though 
unfortunately in the aggregate large class, who have to associate 
with and to keep up the same appearance as men much better 
off? Society does not sympathise for the poor professional man. 
If he falls much below the recognised standard he becomes a kind of 
pariah ; he receives few invitations, he is treated as an object of 
contempt, and poverty in the eyes uf many is, never let it be for- 
gotten, a crime. Yes, a slender income is a worse crime than many 
a sin which the Christian world would shudder to commit. The 


confession of poverty in an age of luxury and display is the hardest — 


confession a man can make; and few who have made it would 
care to repeat the process. 

Yes, to extravagance—the unwise expenditure of money to 
pander to one’s own tastes, or to keep up with the world in its mad 
race—we must look for the chief cause of the poverty of the present 
day. Needless extravagance plunges thousands of families into 
ruin every year, when the breadwinner is prematurely called away. 
To keep extravagance in check a cumbrous and expensive 
machinery is everywhere needed,—book-keeping, collectors ot 
money, long credit, county-court processes, on a scale ten times 
as great as would be sufficient to keep dishonesty within reasonable 
bounds. The struggle to keep up appearances, the vain effort to 
make twenty do the work of twenty-five shillings, makes thousands 
prematurely old, compels them to dobadly the work of life, makes them 
unable to resist disease and exposure, cripples their energies, fills 
their days with sorrow and darkness, and makes the prospect 
of death inexpressibly terrible. Extravagance brings its own dire 
punishment, and alas that it should be so, cverwhelms the guilty 
and the innocent in one common ruin, 
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Next to extravagance must be placed an unfavourable climate, 
which has, I am convinced, a great deal to do with the penury one 
seeson every hand. Think how expensive it is to provide fuel, 
clothes, and decent house accommodation, in the northern parts of 
this island more especially. Think, too, how grudgingly natute repays 
the husbandman’s cares; how many his disappointments; how dread. 
ful bis occasional failures. Then think of a warm, fertile climate, 
like the south of France, or the beautiful plains of Lombardy, where 
the simple inhabitants pass much of their time in the open air, 
where there is no need for large fires, thick clothes, and strongly- 
built houses, where nature repays a hundredfold the labour ex- 
pended, and where tnere are fewer difficulties in the way of drainage. 
Now, of course, I shall be told that it is the coldness and inclemency 
of the English climate which compel men to labour as they do, and 
that, were it not for the cold and damp to which I object, and to 
which I attribute much of the poverty and misery of the poor, the 
Englishman would waste his time basking in the sun, like his more 
fortunate rivals in southern ]ands. Or, perhaps, some one will remind 
me that the crops in this country are magnificent, the fruits rich 
and luscious, the agricultural implements, and the methods of 
farming and gardening, almost perfect. All this I will not deny ; 
but surely, itis better for a man to have a little leisure than to toil 
like a slave from infancy to old age. And with respect to crops and 
fruits, no doubt England is in the very first rank ; but at what an 
‘outlay ? Those fields which bear so well, would, with the climate 
of Italy, bear far better. Those luscious fruits which cost five 
shillings the pound to rear in greenhouses, are finer than any the 
Italian and the Greek enjoy ; but here only the rich man gets those 
splendid hothouse pine-apples, and pears, and grapes, which defy 
competition; but in warmer climates all get fruits, less tempting, 
perhaps, but still grateful to the palate, very nutritious and de- 
lightfully cheap. 

The English Jabourer obtains, as a regular thing, supplies 
of food, clothing, and fuel, which, in warmer and happier climes, 
would be deemed sufficient for a thriving tradesman; but our 
labourer needs these things, and without them could not carry on 
the difficult work of life. That in one land is necessary, which in 
another is a luxury, and perhaps the apparent poverty of some 
foreign nations may not be so real as it seems to a superficial and 
prejudiced observer. 

England has often been said to be a paradise for the rich, but 
4 purgatory to the indigent. ‘Io her shores come the produce, 
the luxuries, the first-fruits of the whole earth. The world 
ministers to the wants and fancies of England. Swift ships 
falry across the mighty waters al] that is choicest and finest, The 
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tropics and the poles send all their best productions to the tables 
of the wealthy English. But how about the poor man? Does he 
share in these productions? Do the north and the south, the east 
and the west, give him of their abundance? Alas, no! He 
toils on, and a thousand agencies assist his eager, skilful labours ; 
but by the time he has repaired the waste of bodily tissue, and sup. 
plied his aching frame with what it needs to keep it together, his 
share of this world’s goods is exhausted. 

Thad heard much and read not a little of the poverty and indi- 
gence of the working classes in many parts of the world, and I had 
come to the conclusion, so fixed in this country, that the English 
labourer must be better off than the members of his class anywhere 
else, when circumstances brought me in the way of an Egyptian 
scholar and, I believe, nobleman. ‘This gentleman was staying 
at Oxford, and filled some important post in the household of the 
young Prince, whom his father, the Khedive of Egypt, had sent to 
be educated in this country. The extraordinary intelligence, good 
feeling, and knowledge of the world of my Egyptian friend, much 
struck me, and made me entertain deep respect for him. One 
evening we were talking about the poverty, drunkenness, and vice 
of this country. At last, I observed, ‘‘Is it not the case that in 
Egypt the cultivators of the soil are even worse off than our 
labourers ?’’ “No,” was his reply, ‘‘ I think not. We have much 
poverty, no doubt, but less than you have. Our labourers are 
badly clothed, but they need little clothing. Their houses are 


wretched ; but then they pass much of their time inthe open air. - 


Their food is coarse, but abundant; so that they are happy and 
contented, deplorable though their condition seems. Your labourers 
are nct happy, ours are. Your poor are so poor that the heart sickens 
to look at them. Our poor do not, like yours, offend the eye, and 
certainly they do not require the aid of the benevolent.’’ Probably 
there was much truth in what my courteous friend remarked ; and 
though I am prepared to take off something from the favourable 
picture he gave—for national partiality may have a little influenced 
him—it may be perfectly true that, with a warmer climate, and a 
more fertile soil, poverty and distress may lose half their horrors 
and repulsiveness. 

Vice is the next in the list of causes I have to enumerate. Of 
all forms of vice drunkenness is certainly the worst, the most com- 
mon, and the most unnecessary. Let it be admitted that a moderate 
amount of beer and wine is what people will have, and that it will 
not injure them. Let it,in fact, be conceded that in moderation 
alcoholic beverages are harmless luxuries; but beyond that we 
cannot go. We cannot say that alcohol is a cheap food, or that 
it is a valuable economiser of other foods, or that its dictett? 
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and medicinal properties are remarkable. At best it is a luxury, 
and an important source of revenue to the government. Of course, 
the duty is well known to be high, and were no alcohol consumed 
other articles of consumption would have to bear extra taxes to keep 
up the national income; but making liberal allowance for taxation, 
making ample allowance for the largest quantity of stimulants that 
can be admitted to be harmless, what portion of the £150,000,000 
now yearly expended on alcoholic beverages is wasted? Let us 
place it at a moderate figure, £80,000,000 a year; let us add to 
that the cost of the disease, crime, insubordination, loss of time 
and pauperism caused by excess; let us remember the value of 
the land, of the labour, of the capital invested in annually pro. 
ducing the £80,000,000 of stimulants, admitted to be wasted, and 
we have little short of £200,000,000 lost to the country. What a 
change would come over England were there no drunkards, and 
were there no longer any of those awful and expensive evils which 
drunkenness brings with it. 

Allied to drunkenness—of the same class—is the use of 
tobacco, opium, and other narcotics. Conceding that in this case, 
too, the duty forms a large item of the whole expenditure, and that 
this duty would have to be raised in other ways were the consump- 
tion of narcotics to cease in England, there remains a sum not 
amounting to less than four or five millions. This total wisely 
expended, might bring comfort to many a home, and might help 
to remove those appalling forms of poverty which make our 
boasted civilisation sometimes almost worse than a state of bar. 
barism. 

Then, too, of the same class, are other forms of vice, the evil 
fruits of which have to be borne by the innocent, and the cost 
of which is taken from the pockets of the steady and industrious. 
The sins of great cities, as the lamented Sir Arthur Helps said with 
such pathos, were almost too dreadful to think of. They cause 
disease, misery, ruin of homes, and lawlessness; they destroy peace 
here, and prepare a bitter reckoning for that terrible day when the 
hearts of all will be laid open, and men will receive according 
as their deeds have been good or evil. 

_ Fourth on the long, black, revolting list, comes the mis-applica- 
tion of labour. Far be it from me to speak against art, fine houses,and 
beautiful clothes, so that there is no extravagance, no running into 
debt to obtain them, though one cannot help wishing that the 
superfluity of the rich could be given to the poor, so that there 
might be less inequality of condition. But by mis-application of 
labour I mean something far different. Let the arts long flourish 
and prosper. By all means let purer tastes obtain in our midst 
Is there, however, apything to be urged in defence of horse-racing, 
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gambling, game preserving? Can anything be said in support of 
the evil system of soliciting and purchasing orders in trade, a 
system employing the services of many thousands of men, and 
leading to corruption, extravagance, and fraud. What arguments are 
there in favour of cumbrous legal procedures, iniquitous municipal 
and parliamentary forms, and of a hundred other processes by which 
two men have to do the work of one, just because some precedent 
niust be regarded? What can be thought of the waste of labour 
in a thousand ways, occasioned by luxury or want of thought? 
There can be no doubt, that with greater simplicity in the con- 
duct of business, and with more method and wisdom in the appii- 
cation of labour of all descriptions, from the highest to the lowest, 
many millions would be saved to the country every year, and tens 
of thousands of men and women, whose labour is now wasted, could 
give their attention to pursuits which would be of service to them- 
selves and the community. 

Still the list of causes of poverty lengthens. There is the waste. 
of the fruits of industry, which the immense wealth of compara- 
tively few persons alone renders possible. Let me explain myself 
clearly. The total income of the United Kingdom is now about 
£1,200,000,000 a year, which would give an average of £200 per 
annum toeach family. Now, were the greatest extremes to range 
between £150 and £500 or £600 per family per year, would it 
be possible that thoughtless waste should be as common as it 
is now? uarge sums are daily thrown away in all conceivable 
ways by the very wealthy with no advantage to any one. To gratity 
their whims thousands of persons ceaselessly toil, doing things 
literally of no use to any one. Would families with £300 a year 
waste half their income on unnecessary journeys, on altering and re- 
altering houses, clothes, gardens, in changing all manner of things, 
just for the Jove of change? Of course not. But, then, I shall be 
told that the whims and luxuries of the rich provide employment for 
thousands of the poor, who would otherwise starve. Were it really 
true that the wealthy expend money to support the labouring 
population, there would be some slow of reason for the present 
recklessness; but even then, were benevolence the object, how 
much better to lay out one’s income wisely, prudently, and economi- 
cally! Labour would be employed were it some one's fancy to 
expend an income in cutting and filling up trenches, but who 
would be any the better for such folly? while it is obvious that, 
were all capitalists and landowners to spend their available funds 
in this profitless way, England would in ten years be ruined. 
No; it isthe enormous wealth of a small class which encourages 
the reckless and profuse expenditure I so lament to see, and which 
— renders possible such thoughtless mis-application and waste of 
Ww 
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Imprudent marriages stand -high among the causes of poverty. 
There is no use disguising the truth, the population of this country 
is increasing with tremendous rapidity, and improvements in sani- 
tary legislation, and the greater wealth of many classes, make the 
mortality among the young and old less and less. As a result the 
proportion of persons unable to add to the national wealth, or to 
give pleasure to their fellows, gets larger and larger every year. I 
am not advocating celibacy, but I do think that the reckless 
marriages of many of the poor do a great deal to render them 
miserable and poverty-stricken. A wife and family are a great 
burden, and should only be coveted by those who are in position 
to bear them. What happiness does marriage bring a man who 
before marriage can hardly support himself? Think, too, of the 
misery of half-starved wives, and uneducated, ill-clothed, neglected 
children. By all means let young people get engaged—let them 
prepare for marriage in all possible ways; but let them not madly, 
criminally rush into wedlock, and thereby lay up a fearful 
scourge for themselves. Among the poor this custom of impru. 
dent marriages is carried to a length hardly possible in the higher 
walks of life, but no class is altogether free from blame. Young 
curates occasionally marry on £150 a year; clerks commence house. 
keeping in the same misery ; and young shopkeepers sometimes rush 
into marriage with.the almost certain prospect of finding how little 
reality there is in love in a cottage. 

A few. weeks ago I was talking toa poor little Independent 
minister, who has a young wife and five or six children. His 
income is under £100 a year. It would have needed a heart of 
stone to resist feeling deep compassion for this unhappy man, 
especially when he confessed that his had been from infancy one 
long strugyle for existence. 

No master can pretend to pay his men according to the size of 
their families. A thing fetches its market value, whether its pro- 
ducer has himself alone to support, or has to contrive for twenty 
people, and it is only right that it should be so. 

Marriage is a great blessing prudently entered upon, but what 
ought to be a help may prove acurse. ‘There are thousands—aye, 
hundreds of thousands of households in which early and imprudent 
marriages have been the primary cause of life-long misery, unhappi- 
hess, vice, disease, and sorrow. I do not assign any age as the 
right one for marriage, for in some cases twenty is prudent, in 
others even forty is imprudent. 

I cannot in a magazine article pretend to exhaust the long 
black list; but let me draw attention to one more evil, and not the 
least. It is the influence which nepotism, the sale of appointments, 
and favouritism have in increasing the wealth of the rich, and making 
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more hopeless the penury of the poor. There are scores of 
thousands of posts of all descriptions in this country, the salary 
attached to which ranges from £5 to six times as many thousands. 
In all cases the patron or trustee is supposed to select the best 
candidate; but how often is that done? Influence is always 
at once brought to bear. Now, as a family gets wealthier 
and more powerful its younger branches are increasingly likely 
to be helped up in the world. It is all-important to possess in- 
fluence—that strange, peculiarly English word—if success is desired, 
—influence with persons in authority. Of course, ability alone ‘. 
sometimes picked out, or ability makes for itself friends, but 
generally the patron is influenced by a variety of reasons, and sees 
ability where there are position, wealth, and good fortune. So do we 
find the good things of life get into ‘the hands of a small class, 
while the many stand longing at a distance for the crumbs that fall 
from the great man’s table; but how often are they doomed to 
disappointment! So the rich become richer and stronger, and the 
poor get poorer and more down-trodden. 

Truly a black, repulsive list of causes is here given, not, 
perhaps, very inviting to the reader, and not full of novel informs. 
tion. Let him find out whether he is helping to keep up that 
lamentable state of things of which he cannot approve, though he 
may not realise its dreadful significance. Let him endeavour to 
lessen those extremes, which he cannot deny are injurious to rich 
and poor; and let him wisely, prudently, and thoughtfully use that 
which he hath, so that he may never know the pangs of penury and 
neglect. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE TWO PROPOSALS. 


“*T offer you, lady, a name not unknown, 
A fortune which worthless without you is grown ; 
Ali my life at your feet—I lay down at your feet— 
A heart which for you, and you only, can beat.” 


WaeEN Monsieur Le Vicomte de Sans-souci arrived at Tilney 
Street, he at once asked for Mrs. Lascelles, deeming it wisest to 
demand the hand—not to say, fortune—of the stately Kate, in the 
first instance, of her mother. He was fortunate enough to find 
that lady at home, busily engaged writing letters, a favourite occu- 
pation of hers when ruffled, which was very often the case. 

Her manner gave one the idea that she was very much sat 
upon, crushed, and snubbed, which was very likely; she was an 
inane, tiresome little woman, and irritated one into snubbing her 
against one’s will. The sound of her voice had a deprecatory, 
querulous tone as it issued through her closed teeth, a word would 
cause her to dissolve in tears, which may have accounted for her 
washed-out appearance. She was decidedly in awe of her daughter, 
Kate, who kept her in order, and slightly bullied her. She liked 
and admired her all the better for it, constantly remarking, after an 
exhibition of that young lady's will and pleasure which had been 
in direct opposition to her own— 

“You are so like your poor father, poor child—he was always so 
fond of his own way, and never let me have a voice in the matter 
I am sure I don’t mind what you do.’”” Here the pet hundker- 
chief would come into requisition, and the performance would last 
for some minutes, and she would afterwards carry her complaint to 
Nina Kettering, whom she scolded and tyrannised over to her heart’s 
content. 

Ske rose when the Vicomte was announced, and shook hands 
with him in a limp manner. 
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*‘Good morning, Monsieur de Sans-souci !’’ she said; “| hope 
you are pretty well? How hot it is to-day !”’ 

“Oh, yes—yes,”’ said the Vicomte, ‘‘it is beautiful! I am 
charm to see you look so well; and Miss Lascelle, how she do? 


I come to speak of her wid you. I love—tell me I do not love jp | 
vain! Iam one of the noble house of Sans-souci—a proud house, | 
ma foi. J am not unworthy to wed wid a daughier of Albion! J 

place my chfteau, my ancestors, my future, my title, and myself at : 
her feet. Vat you say, eh?” , 

“T don’t know what to say,” she answered querulously, “you ; 
talk so fast. Where is your castle ?—and I am sure I heard you : 
had no money at all. Of course, I don’t know; but somebody ' 
said so.” 

** Madame !’’ exclaimed the Frenchman, with a lowering frown, 

“you talk of money, and I talk of love. I have got the hope 
deferred. 1 burn—I ache—I explode with feeliny !’’ laying his 
hand on his heart as he spoke, seemingly in a very perturbed state. ' 

Mrs. Lascelles was slightly alarmed, and was in favour of beat. ; 
ing a hasty retreat from the apartment; so with this view she : 
made towards the door, saying, as she did so— 

‘“‘] have no voice in the matter. I don’t think T should like my “ 
daughter to marry a foreigner,’’ she continued, with more sincerity ' 
than tact ; “ but don’t go on so, and knock yourself about ; she will . 

be] 


marry you if she likes—I can’t prevent her. 
‘Bless you, madame; you say she marry me if she like me,— y 
dat isquiteeasy. I tink Iam made to be like—I fear nothing. I © 


“ye b 
ask but to behold her,’’ he exclaimed, seizing Mrs. Lascelles’ hand, : 
pressing it alternately to his lips and to his heart, while she in vain " 


struggled to release it. ‘Ciel! I breathe, I live!’’ again the 

a 

hand was kissed with great effusion. h 
It was then that the door of the back drawing-room opened quietly, 


and Miss Lascelles entered, with her usual air of calm superiority ; 
but when her eyes rested on the pair thus engaged, ignorant of the ‘ 
honour that awaited her, her cheeks flushed with anger; she 4 
jumped at once to the conclusion that the stupid little Frenchman : 
was making love to her mother. ‘ 
“ Mamma,”’ she said, “ I am surprised at you! How can you be 
so silly ?”’ " 
The Vicomte, at the sound of her voice, turned quickly round. & 
“ Ah, mademoiselle !’’ he exclaimed, dropping the hand he held, 
and advancing towards her, ‘‘ How glad I am you have come t0 * 
crown my happiness! Your mamma have given her consent; she , 
know how | love, how I adore, how I suffer! Speak but one A 


word—one little word—dat shall make me de happy man. | 
am at your feet, mademoiselle,”’ suiting the action to the words a 
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he spoke. “TI shall not rise till you say, ‘ Hypolite, mon cher 
Hypolite,’’’ this was said in accents of melting tenderness, 
* sovez heureux.’ ”’ 

Miss Lascelles had hitherto vainly attempted to stem the 
torrent of his eloquence; but now that he paused as much for 
breath as for an answer, she said, in a tone of cutting irony— 

‘‘T should not have thought my consent was necessary after 
what I have just witnessed, as far as you are concerned,’’ edging 
herself away from him as she spoke. “ But,’’ she continued, turn- 
ing towards Mrs. Lascelles, ‘you don’t suppose, mamma, I can 
allow you to make such a goose of yourself. You can’t want to 
marry at your age—he might be your son—ridiculous !”’ 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Vicomte, with unaffected surprise, 

‘Jmarry madame? Juste ciel !” 

“T’m sure, dear child,’’ whispered Mrs. Lascelles, “I don’t 
know what you mean. I don’t want to marry anybody,—he came 
to propose for you. Now, why don’t you say so?’’ she continued, 
turning to the Vicomte. ‘‘ Tell Kate just what you said to me, and 
what I said to you.”’ 

The Vicomte, thus adjured, put himself in a dramatic attitude, 
and prepared to go over his proposal once more in the presence of 
its object. 

“ Adorable mademoiselle ’’ he began, “is it possible that one 
moment you could mistake the feeling of your Hypolite? IJ am 
yours for always. Take my heart——”’ 

“Monsieur !” here broke in Kate, “if this is what brought you 
here this morning, and made you behave in that absurd way to 
mamma, take my answer at once. I am surprised that you should 
address me in such a manner, considering our very slight acquaint- 
ance, which, of course, ceases from to-day. I beg to reject the 
honour of your alliance !’’ turning away haughtily as she spoke to. 
wards the window, and gazing at the passers-by with careless 
indifference. 

The Vicomte was speechless with amazement at his summary 
dismissal ; his vanity was deeply wounded, as much by her manner 
as by her words, His next idea was not to return to the charge— 
that he judged would be hopeless—but to retreat as gracefully as he 
could, thinking that a good retreat was the next best thing to a 
victory. 

“ Mademoiselle,’’ he said, bowing low before her, ‘‘ 1 obey you, 
inso far that my lips are sealed on de subject of my adoration; but 
hevare—nevare ask your Hypolite to tear your image from his 
heart! Pardon his fauli—let him see you from de distance. 
Adieu !”’ 

Kate’s only answer to this pathetic appeal was a chilling little 
D D 
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bow and a mocking smile; but Mrs. Lascelles, who was now in 
tears on the Vicomte’s account, being deeply impressed by the 
depth of his affection, held out her hand with a watery smile, 
saying — Sie cai ti 

‘Good-bye, dear Monsieur de Sans-souci ! I am so sorry for 
your disappointment. I wish I could have done something to help 
you. I shal! be always so glad to see you—I shall indeed !”’ 

‘‘ Mamma!”’ said Kate with a frown, which effectually silenced 
her, “how can you talk in that way ?”’ 

“ Adieu, chére madame!” said Hypolite, with a grateful look, 
as he again committed the enormity of raising that lady’s hand to 
his lips; and as he quitted the room he wondered to himself what 
the amount of her jointure might be, and whether it would be worth 
while to improve the favourable impression he had evidently made 
in that quarter. His vanity here suggested that perhaps Kate’s 
refusal of his magnificent proposals might, after all, have been 
the result of jealousy; her anger was explained, and her apparent 
want of appreciation of himself was appreciation in disguise. 

So thoroughly imbued was he with this idea that he looked upon 
his rejection as a veritable triumph. He went straight to the club, 
and the first person he encountered was his host of the morning. If 
the truth must be told, that gentleman had been on the watch for 
him for the last half-hour, rightly conjecturing that the club would 
be a sure find about luncheon-time. 

As he-vaught sight of the Vicomte’s radiant, self-satisfied ex. 
pression, his hopes sunk to zero. ‘‘ What was the use of asking that 
little beggar any questions ?’’ he thought ; “ of course it’s all up.” 

He turned away ; but not in time to avoid the man for whom 
he had been so eagerly waiting but a few minutes before. 

The Vicomte’s voice arrested him in his flight, the Vicomte’s 
hand was on his coat-sleeve, as he said in his airiest manner— 

“Wait a leetle, mon cher Brooke, I have something vary par- 
ticular to say. Congratulate me! I have suffered much ; but it is 
ovare now.” ‘T'hey had entered the morning-room, which was 
almost deserted. 

Sir Robert shook himself loose of the detaining grasp. He was 
sick at heart, and in no humour for further confidences. He never 
knew how much he had loved her till now; he would not be 
tortured by the recital of his rival’s success. 

“You are a very l-l-lucky man,”’ he said, “JI haven’t-er 
—I haven’t-er a minute to-er—to-er stay. I must be off.” 

“Ah! but you must hear what happen,” the Vicomie com- 
menced with great volubility. ‘I go to de house to sacrifice my- 
self, as I tell you. You know what I tink of Mess Lascelle, and 
how I pity myself ?’’ 
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Here Brooke frowned angrily, and muttered under his breath, 
“D—n his impertinence ! - 

“Eh bien, mon ami,’’ continued the Vicomte, ‘I pity myself 
so much, I say, ‘ Hypolite, my friend, why do you do this? Are 
dere not oder belle Anglaise rech aussi? Be not so fast; wait, you 
shall suffer no more—you shall save yourself. MW importe le 
reste !””? : 

“What !’ almost shouted Sir Robert in irrepressible delight. 
“You d-d-didn’t propose to her—she won’t have you? Say that 
again, m-m-my dear Vicomte.”’ 

“Tsay again no—a tousand times no! she shall not have me. 
I am free—quite free! congratulate me—I breathe once more !”’ 

I-1-Indeed I do!’ said Sir Robert, shaking him vigorously by 
the hand ; “‘ you couldn’t have done better. I should never-er—— 
never think of her again, if I-I-I w-w-were you. Come and dine 
with me to-night at B-B-Boodle’s.”’ 

‘‘ Wid great pleasure I will be dere,” and after a little desultory 
conversation the two young men separated, though not before the 
Vicomte had received a fresh assurance from his dear Brooke that 
the money should be forthcoming as agreed upon. 

That gentleman returned at full speed to his rooms in St. 
James’s Street with a fixed resolve to propose to his adored Kate 
by letter that very day. ‘* How can I tell,” he thought, ‘* what 
may happen to-morrow !—the Vicomte is so changeable—I may as 
well have first chance. It’s a difficult letter to write, I know; but 
not so bad as speaking—I shouldn’t get a word out. I had better 
write.”’ 

He shut himself up, and gave orders not to be disturbed, lit a 
cigar for inspiration, and began his letter. 
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St. James's Street. 

My pearEst Miss LascELLes,—You must have seen for some time past 
how awfully fond I am of you ; and I hope you won’t be surprised or angry 
at my telling you so. Do try and care for me—I will wait for years if you 
will only promise to try and love me, and be my wife some day: I know I’m 
not half good enough for you—I don’t know who is, you are so beautiful—so 
good—so altogether nicer than anybody else in the world. You don’t know 
how dearly I love you, and I think J could make you happy. 

Pray don’t answer this in a hurry, or tell me “there’s no hope—TI could be 
content with the smallest encouragement. I only want to be allowed to love 
you. I am afraid I have expressed my meaning very badly, I am such a stupid 
fellow, and so very much in earnest. My whole happiness depends on your 
answer—I feel I can’t live without you. I shall see you at the Bankes’s ball 
ou Monday ; will you d: ance the second valse with me ? Or we can sit it out 
only keep it for me. 

Yours, always devotedly, 
Rosert Brooke. 


Sir Robert read this effusion over and over again—eavh time 
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with less satisfaction. “ It’s a bad letter,’’ he thought; “ I’ve not 
said half enough.”’ 

He tried his hand again at composition with even worse 
success; so in desperation he sealed and directed his first attempt, 
and went out and posted it himself at the nearest pillar-post. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE *‘OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.’”’ 


“The new wine, the new wine, it tasteth like the old— 
The heart is all athirst again, the drops are all of gold : 
I thought the cup was broken, I*thought the tale was told ; 
But the new wine, the new wine, it tasteth like the old.” 


Mrs. Grant’s letter to her dear friend, Lady Nina Kettering, 
as we have seen, brought forth the desired result. Nina was 
delighted at the idea of her coming to town, and pressed her to. 
make Eaton Place her head-quarters. Lord Kettering, contrary to 
his cnstom, did not offer any opposition to her wish. Beatrice 
Fitzgerald had dined at Eaton Place but once as yet with her mother, 
but Nina was anxious that the invitation to them should not be 
repeated ; and she hoped that the advent of Mrs. Grant would 
exercise some slight restraint over her father’s bebaviour. 

Isabel Grant at first elected to play the réle of the most devoted 
of friends to her darling Nina. She coaxed, skilfully flattered, 
and delicately sympathised with her ; but it soon dawned upon her 
that Nina was of no account at ali in her father’s eyes, and that if 
she wished to prolong her visit in Eaton Place, the lord and master 
was the one to conciliate ; so she changed her tactics and made 
cautious little advances towards a renewal of their former intimacy ; 
but to her surprise, she found him deaf to the voice of the charmer, 
pre-occupied and out of sorts. She at once jumped to the conclu. 
sion that there was a woman in the case, and was soon fully 
enlightened on this head, through being the amused spectator of a 
slight skirmish between father and daughter. 

‘* Nina,” said Lord Kettering, as he entered her morning room, 
where the two ladies were sitting, “are you going to the Bankes's 
ball? Because if so, I should like you to ask for an invitation for 
Miss Fitzgerald ; she would think it very good-natured of you—she 
won't be any trouble to you; sheis sure to know plenty of fellows 
there. Idare say I shall look in myself for an hour or so—write at 
once, will you?” he seemed to take her acquiescence quite for 
granted, and was leaving the room; but she detained him, and 
said, with heightened colour and in a voice unusually tirm— 
*‘Tcan’t ask for a card for Miss Fitzgerald—it’s too late, dear 
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; and I promised to go with Kate and Aunt Lascelles. I’m sure 
it would be too late to ask Mrs. Bankes for an invitation now.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Nina!’ he rejoined; ‘‘ you always throw difficulties 
in the way. Itis quite sufficient for me to ask you anything for 
you torefuse. I particularly wish you to oblige me in this.” 

“Tam sure she will,’’ swavely broke in Mrs. Grant. “ Nina, 
dear, you can’t be so ill-natured as to refuse such a little thing.” 

“Tt’s not a little thing to me,’’ said Nina, with some spirit. 
“He knows what I think about this matter, and it’s very unkind 
of him to press me in the way he does—it is too unkind.”’ 

“Well, don’t make. a scene about it,” said his lordship, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘I thought you would‘have got over your absurd jealousy 
and unreasonable dislike of the poor girl by this time; but as you 
haven’t, it cannot be helped; only if Mrs. Grant can talk you into a 
more amiable frame of mind I shall be eternally obliged w her. I 
wish you good-bye for the present; and by-the-bye, Nina, you 
needn’t wait dinner. I shan’t dine at home to-night.” 

‘* You forget we expect Mr. Grant,’’ said his daughter; but the 
door closed as she spoke, and he was gone. Nina felt thoroughly 
uncomfortable ; she had been made to appear childishly jealous and 
ill-natured in her visitor’s eyes; and, worse than all, her cherished 
Isabel had not come gallantly to the rescue, but seemed inclined 
to side with her father. Surely, if she knew,—well, she would tell 
her, or some one else would be sure todo so. “I am afraid you 
thought me very disagreeable just now, Isabel,’’ she said with an 
attempt at cheerfulness; “but I had a very good reason for what 
Isaid. Miss Fitzgerald is horribly fast, and makes up to papa in 
a way no daughter could stand, or encourage by going about with her. 
Iam determined J won’t, and papa knows it,” the tears stood in 
her eyes asshe spoke. ‘‘ My great fear is that she will persuade 
him to marry her.”’ 

Isabel kissed her affectionately, applauded her decision, fully 
understood the situation, and was secretly anxious to see this 
fair disturber of the domestic harmony. 

Mr. Harris here presented himself, with the intimation that a 
person wished to speak to Mrs. Grant. 

‘* Ob, it’s the maid I was to see this morning ; shall we have her 
in here, Nina?’’ Assent being given, the person was ushered in 
by the amiable Mr. Harris, with whom she had a prior acquaintance, 
having frequently drank tea in the housekeeper’s room ; for it was a 
well-known fact that this young lady was keeping company with 
Mr. Green, his lordship’s own gentleman. It was thus she had 
heard of Mrs. Grant’s situation ; and to be under the same roof with 
her Adolphus, if only for a time, was a chance too good to be lost, 
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though wages was 2 consideration, seeing that a “snug public ” was 
only to be reached by good wages and perquisites. 

After the usual questions had been asked and answered, and 
Miss Potter was, according to her own showing, great among maids, 
Mrs. Grant inquired with whom she had been living, and the reason 
of her quitting her situation. 

“ My last place was, or rather is, with —for I have not left yet— 
the Honourable Mrs. Fitzgerald.”’ 

The two friends started when they heard the name, from different 
reasons. Nina was vexed, Isabel delighted. 

‘* Oh, indeed !’’ she said, “ Mrs. Fitzgerald! Did you also wait on 
her daughter ?”’ 

** Yes, ma’am, I was chiefly her maid— indeed, it’s on her account 
I’m leaving,”’ which was true enough, for Beatrice had given her 
warning, and in so doing had greatly incensed her. 

Mrs, Grant was privately determined to pursue the subject ata 
more convenient time, so dismissed the woman, promising to engage 
her if her character proved satisfactory. 

‘*T suppose it would be best to write and put Mr. Grant off 
this evening ?’’ began Nina, when the two were once more alone. 
**T hope he won’t think it rude of us.”’ 

Isabel looked at her keenly, as she fancied she detected a tone of 
regret ip her companion’s voice. Maurice had been a frequent visitor 
in Eaton Place since her (Isabel’s) arrival, and she had schooled 
herself into meeting him with apparent calmness, though often 
stung by the wholly indifferent manner in which he treated her. 

Maurice, on his side, was more vexed than he cared to show at 
ner being thus intimately associated with the girl who was uncon- 
sciously becoming so dear to him. As yet there had been nothing 
in his guarded demeanour towards Nina to arouse the least 
suspicion of his dawning affection in the mind ofIsabel. She half 
raised herself languidly from her chair, saying— 

“Mr. Grant is so intimate here, I should Jet him come if I were 
you— it will be more amusing than having only me to talk to.”’ 

Nina, nothing loth, smilingly «assented, taking no notice of the 
allusion to his frequent visits, which she had began to find very 
pleasant indeed, and to anticipate and look forward to. 

The nominal dinner hour at the Ketterings was half-past eight; 
but Maurice presented himself as the first quarter after eight struck 
on the ear of his hostess, who, with laudable punctuality, was 

already dressed, and had descended to the drawing-room. Her 
toilette was of the simplest—a high white silk, trimmed with lace, 
and without any ornaments whatever. She was looking her best 
and her brightest, so Maurice thought as he returned her greeting 
with a warmth he was angry with himself for not being better 
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able to control his feelings. Nina’s fair face flushed as her eyes met 
his ; the smile left her pretty, mobile mouth as she nervously played 
with the fan she was holding ; and breaking the awkward silence, 
as both felt it to be, she said, without again raising her eyes— 

“‘T am sorry to say Lord Kettering dines out to-night. I 
suppose he had forgotten this engagement when he asked you. I 
should have written to tell you this, but thought, perhaps, you might 
still wish to come and dine with Isabel and me.”’ 

‘*T am so glad you didn’t put me off—it would have been a 
horrible disappointment if you had ; I’ve not seen you for two whole 
days.” . 
me What a long time!’ she said, laughing ; but again the tell- 
tale colour mounted to her cheeks; the words were common.place 
enough, but there was a world of suppressed feeling in the tone in 
which they were uttered. ‘Where have you been ?’’ she added. 
“T thought we should have seen you at the Brandon’s, last night, 
the ball was such a good one. Why didn’t you come?” 

Maurice drew nearer to her with a gratified feeling that perhaps 
she had missed him. Anyhow, she had thought about him—that 
was something. 

“TJ ran down to Fernleigh again, and stayed all night. You 
never said you were going to the Brandon’s, or I fancy I should have 
been there.’’ 

‘**'You have not admired my flowers,’’ she said, pointing toa 
rose that stood on a little table beside her, with a view of changing 
the conversation. 

“Yes, I do—they’re lovely!’ bending down to inhale their 
fragrance as he spoke; “ won’t you give me one?’’ This was said 
ina very low voice; he was very close to her, his fair beard almost 
touched her shoulder. 

**T will vive you anything if you will sit down there, and not 
move till Isabel comes down,’’ she answered. “ There’’ meant 
a low chair, placed at a very respectful distance from where she 
Bat. 

‘* Give me my flower first,’’ he pleaded, and Nina shyly selected 
a little spray of jasmine and heath, and tendered them to him. He 
took them, and with them the little hand that held them, but 
released it the next inslant, and moved hastily away. At this 
instant the goug sounded, and Mrs, Grant and the butler entered 
simultaneously. 

Isabel had dressed herself with a view to being very charming 
this evening. She wore a gown of grey eatip, trimmed with Brussels 
lace, pearl ornaments, and a red camelia nestling in her dark hair. 
Nina thought she had never seen her look so beautiful as she gave 
Maurice one rapid glance from those wonderful eyes of hers,and which 
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she intercepted, and felt a twinge which was very much akin to 
jealously—it wasn’t quite pleasant to see sach a lovely woman look. 
ing at HER friend in that way. She gave hima quick, little, inquir. 
ing look, but bis eyes were bent on the carpet, he was apparently 
in a painful reverie, which was satisfactory to her. The dinner 
passed off pleasantly enough, though Maurice confessed to himself 
he was in an anomalous position, called upon to make himself 
agreeable to these two fair women. Mrs. Grant made his task an 
easy one, talking gaily all the time, evidently bent on being on the 
best of terms with him; and it was not altogether easy to repulse 
her advances. Nina inwardly commented on this; she had fancied 
he did not like her friend, he had certainly implied it. She would 
take an opportunity of asking to hear the story he had half pro. 
mised to tell her some day. 

Maurice took his leave early, and as he lit his cigar felt ina 
much more charitable frame of mind towards Isabel Grant than he. 
had previously deemed possible. Perhaps he had thought too 
hardly of her. She was evidently very fond of Lady Nina; there 
was no merit in this, to be sure; but still he liked her the better 
for it, and was content to accept the olive-branch she was bent on 
extending to him. She, in the meantime, was deluding herself into 
the belief that Maurice had not forgotten the past so completely as 
he would have it appear, and that she might, if she pleased, win 
him to herself again. 





“Breathe close upon the ashes, 
It may be flame will leap ; 
Unclose the soft, close lashes, 
Lift up the lids and weep.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


RIDDLES OF LOVE. 


“T think that love is like a play, 
Where tears and smiles are blended ; 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Whose shine with shower is ended. 


“ Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough, 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
Or like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses.” 


“T THINK this is our valse,’”’ said Charlie Bathurst, offering his 
arm to the daughter of the house—pretty Annie Bankes —in whos 
honour this ball had been given. The evening was as yet young ; 
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but he had contrived to obtain three dances from her already. 
Their intimacy had progressed rapidly during the last fortnight 
under Jenny Beresford’s fostering care. He had been a willing go- 
between, and had transmitted numerous messages from the two 
cousins. It was not unusual for him to proffer his escort to Miss 
Bankes, and to have the honour of walking her back to Portman 
Square, after luncheon in Queen Street. Jenny lent her santion to 
these expeditions ; she saw with evident pleasure that dear Annie 
and Charlie were getting quite fond of each other, and she desired 
nothing so much as a marriage between them. She had a sincere 
liking for him, and thought if Annie were his wife they would be 
the happiest, cheeriest couple in the world; but when she confided 
her matrimonial designs on Charlie’s liberty to her dear Eddie, 
that gentleman rather cooled her ardour, remarking— 

_ “That Charlie was the last man to marry an heiress, and that 
old Bankes would see him d——d first ! He was full against racing.’ 
men, as she had good cause to remember.”’ 

Annie was talking to Lady Nina Kettering and Miss Lascelles 
as Bathurst came up. She rose at once, saying laughingly— 

“T don’t believe it is our valse, Mr. Bathurst; but as my 
partner has not come to claim me, we will have a turn, if you 
like.” 

‘* Of course I like,”’ said Charlie ; ‘* I should like to dance with 
you all night; and what’s more, I intend to do so.”’ 

“Suppose I won’t ?”’ she said, demurely. 

“T won’t suppose anything of the sort,’’ he answered. ‘I 
mean to enjoy myself—mayn’t [?”’ 

“T can’t talk and dance,’’ she said. ‘Can you ?” 

‘Well, then, we’ll talk,’’ was the rejoinder; ‘‘ where does that 
door lead to t’’ pointing to a festooned archwayas he spoke. 

“To the conservatory? Mr. Bathurst, she returned, shyly;; 
“nobody seems to have found it out yet.”’ 

“So much the better. I vote we show them the way, and 
have achat in the cool. I’ve a long message to give you from 
Mrs. Beresford.”’ 

‘“‘T believe you invent a message occasionally,’ laughed 
Annie; ‘‘ you are always pretending you have something particular 
to say to me.”’ 

“Well, I have to-night, if you'll come and sit down with me a 
few minutes—do, there’s a dear girl !”’ he said persuasively. 

Charlie was waxing very eloquent in look and manner, and even 
pressed his companion’s arm to his side ; and Annie, not unwillingly, 
suffered him to lead her to the conservatory. 

Their earnest conversation, and ultimate disappearance from the 
ball.room—temporary though it was—was not unobserved by one 
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pair of watchful eyes at least. Kate Lascelles had followed their 
every movement witl an angry and jealous glance; it was not 
until the silken curtain had concealed them from her view that she 
turned to Nina with the remark— 

“What a horrid ball this is—I quite hate it !”’ 

“Do you, dear?’’ said Nina, ina surprised tone. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought you wanted to come so much ; why don’t you dance !—are 
you waiting for Sir Robert ?”’ 

‘Don’t be absurd !’’ said Kate, peevishly. She knew pretty 
well why he was not there; she had answered his letter at once— 
kindly for her, but she had, as she thought, decidedly refused hin— 
there was an cnd of the matter. 

Not so with Sir Robert; he still saw, or fancied he saw, from 
the tone of her letter, a glimmer of hope, though he had no inelina. 
tion to meet her till he had somewhat got over his disappointment ; 


thus le was absent, and Nina, ignorant of the cause, commented . 


upon the fact. 

‘* What a very pretty girl Annie Bankes is!’’ went on Nina, 
unconsciously adding fuel to the fire of her cousin’s anger against 
that young person. ‘*‘ What good manners she has! she is quite a 
duck!” she added. 

“She is a great flirt,’ said Kate, with much asperity, “if you 
call that nice, and her manner is quite odious ; if she were engaged 
to him it couldn’t be more—more empresse.”’ 

“Perhaps she is engaged to him,” replied Nina, smiling; 
“what a good thing it would be, I declare—I hope they are.” 

Kate, far from echoing the hope, felt a horrible tightening and 
contraction of the heart. She clenched her hand hard on the fan 
she held, so that it snapped in two, saying scarcely above her 
breath, ‘‘ I devoutly hope not.’’ The words were too low for Nina 
to hear; besides, two or three men were just then endeavourmg to 
persuade her to change her intention of not valsing this evening, in 
their favour. The band had just commenced the “ Grande Duchesse 
Valse ;’’ but Nina was resolute at first, till solicited by a very old 
friend, Colonel Dudley, the best valser out. 

“I don’t care about dancing to-night,’’ she said; “but as Kate 
is dancing now, | will, if you wish it very much.’’ Miss Lascelles’ 
partner, good young man though he was, did not pour balm into 
her wounds, but rather aggravated them. 

**Who is that pretty girl in white and rose, that Charlie 
Bathurst is going in ior this evening ?’’ he asked. “ ‘i'alk about not 
spooning,—I never saw such spoons in my life; be has never left her 
all night—what a humbug he is!”’ 

‘‘T suppose he can’t help her flirting with him, if she chooses,” 
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said Kate, crossly, willing to delude herself into the hope that she 
was speaking the truth. 

“Oh, can’t he?’ said Mr. Miles; “it’s the other way up, I 
assure you! Look at them now,—what do you think of that ?” 

What did she think of that—it stung her to the quick; his 
evident devotion to another woman tried her terribly—she had 
- need, of all her self-command to conceal the torture she was 
enduring. Her partner saw nothing, of course, of all this, and 
considered he was making himself very agreeable indeed. 

For Isabel Grant the ball had promised to be a very enjoyable 
one, insomuch as Maurice had asked her to dance once or twice, 
and been otherwise very attentive to the beautiful young widow. 
To him she was not the rose; but she lived near it, and he couldn't 
be always hovering about Lady Nina Kettering, and making her 
conspicuous by his attentions; tben Mrs. Grant was quite willing 
to talk about her friend, Nina; and this was pleasant until she 
erew spiteful, tiring of her subject and of his too evident interest 
in it. 

** Look at Nina valsing with that irresistible Colonel Dudley! I 
fancy he makes up to her very much,”’ she said. 

‘* How can you talk in this. way?’’ said Maurice, angrily, ‘‘ I 
am quite sure you are mistaken.” It burst upon her like a revela- 
tion that perhaps this was the woman Maurice loved—was she an 
angel, ah, was she ? 

“ How you take up the cudgels, when no defence is necessary,’’ 
she said, sarcastically. ‘*I hope Nina will be properly grateful to 
you, and Colonel Dudley too, to consider their friendship so very 
platonic.’’ Maurice, in spite of his better judgment, felt: nettled 
and piqued by this random shaft. Dudley was a most unscrupulous 
man where women were concerned, he knew, and had always one 
or two affaires de ceur on hand. Why should he, Maurice, keep 
aloof from her any longer when he would give the world to be 
near her. 

“T am not singular in my belief,” he said; ‘‘ no one could think 
differently who knows Lady Nina Kettering at all.’’ He walked 
away as he spoke, leaving Isabel stunned, and with a feeling as if a 
mine had exploded at her feet. It was all clear to her now. A 
thousand little things occurred to her mind to strengthen this new 
idea,— Nina was her hated rival : had robbed her of Maurice’s love. 
Now he was doubly lost to her. What should she do? Her eyes 
wandered in search of them; and yes, there they were, standing a 
few paces from her—her hand on his arm, and he looking down at 
her so tenderly, with a world of love in his eyes as they rested on 
her sweet face. 

“ How silent you are?’ said Nina, after a little. ‘* Are you 


bored ?”” 
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‘* Asif I could be,”’ he answered lightly, and exerted himself to 
talk to her on indifferent subjects ti!l the valse was over, when sho 
proposed they should juin Isabel, who, she thought, was lookine 
rather dull, and soon afterwards the three ladies left. . 

The drive home was a very silent one; neither of Lady Nina 
Kettering’s companions vouchsafed a word both were, unknown to 
her, suffering from the same complaint, a very severe attack of 
jealously. 

‘* Good-night, dear Kate!’ said her cousin, as the carriage drew 
up in Tilney Street. “I am so sorry you have not enjoyed your. 
self—I thought it all charming.”’ 

Isabel interpreted the words in her own way, and determined 
that if it depended upon her, her ladyship should have very little 
more enjoyment of this character. 

She lay awake half the night, a prey to the most violent anger, 
mingled with despair. How should she act? Did Nina care for 
Maurice? Of course she did—she knew the signs well enough, 
everything proved it. Her first idea was to separate them some- 
how. Could she not tell her own story to Nina, and paint his conduct 
in the blackest colours, and in such a way as to give her the worst 
opinion of him ? Or, better still, could she not hint that, while deeply 
in love with herself, he was amusing himself with her, Nina? 
Surely that would put a decisive barrier to any further intimacy 
between them. Oh, how she hated them, even Maurice! Could 
she but repay back scorn for scorn, and make them feel but a tithe 
of the humiliation and misery she was enduring! 

At length this plan, which had appeared so feasible and likely to 
work so well, was in its turn rejected. Nina would be so slow w 
believe anything to Maurice’s prejudice; but wouid be sure to gc 
straight to him and ask an explanation, and then a few words 
from him would clear up everything to her own aiscomfiture, and 
make them greater friends than ever. No, that would never do. 

She could not rest, but rose, and wrapping herself in her dress. 
ing-gown, restlessly walked to and fro her room. ‘The moon was 
shining brightly in at the windows. She drew the curtains aside 
and gazed out into the night; all was peace and calm around and 
without ; but her mind was by no means influenced by what 1s 
generally supposed to be the soothing effects of nature; on the 
contrary, as she gazed, still thinking deeply, a thought struck 
her; she clasped her hands with a sharp, quick gesture. At last 
she had found a way out of her dilemma. Lord Kettering must be 
made to see that Mr. Grant was not a desirable son-in-law ; and she, 
Mrs. Grant, would try all her fascinations to bear upon Lord 
Kettering. Then, as Nina’s mother-in-law, she would have the 


game in her.own hands. 
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CHAPTER, X. 
CHARLIE BATHURST DECLINES TO LEAVE TOWN, 


“ Good-night, to the season ! ’tis over,— 
Gay dwellings no longer are gay ; 
The courtier, the gambler, the lover, 
Are scattered like swallows away. 


“ Good-night, to the season ! another 
Will come, with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away, like its brother, 
In sunshine, and odour, and noise. 


“ Will it come with a rose or a briar ? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 
Will its morals be better or worse ?” 


THE season was over, and every one was on the wing away 
from hot and dusty London; yet Charlie Bathurst stood his ground 
manfully. No inducements of salmon-fishing in Norway, or grouse 
shooting in Scotland, a cruise in the Mediterranean, or even his 
beloved Cowes, were powerful enough to allure him from St. 
James’s Street. He was also impervious to the strongest chaff— 

_ allowed himself to be called an ass, a fool, and to be thought quite 
mad; but still he kept his own counsel, and said never a word. 
Mr. Bathurst was at this time not exactly master of his own move- 
ments. ‘They were dependant on the will and pleasure of another, | 
whose love he had sought and won, whose father had proved him. | 
self the most obdurate of parents, or, as Charlie had phrased it, | 
“the most pig-headed of men !’’ and whose consent to a clandestine | 
marriage he had but just obtained, after weeks of solicitation, | 
during which, according to his own account, his state of mind was 
most pitiable, and his life not worth an hour’s purchase. i 

Charlie, being very much in earnest, pleaded his cause with 
great effect, though the object of his affections, Annie Bankes, | 
secretly touched by his marvellous eloquence, and to the full as " 
much in love as lie was, would tell him, after his protestations had i 
been more than usually fervent and pathetic, that his appearance il 
was too flourishing for the réle of a miserable lover, and advised him it 
0 try and look more woebegone and dejected. | 

These lovers, though undoubtedly very fond of each other and | 

| 
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quite desperate, were possessed of very buoyant temperaments, and 
high spirits that nothing could damp. Tbeir courtship was of the 
lightest and brightest character, and so misled all lookers-on. 
Charlie had contrived to meet her everywhere, through Jenny 
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Beresford’s kind offices, and also Lady Nina Kettering’s, who had 
taken a great fancy to Annie, and had taken her down to Ascot, 
Here Charlie Bathurst, in the course of some delicious evening strolls, 
found out that he could not live without her,—that he must do 
violence to his principles, forgive her being an heiress, and marry 
her out of hand. She liked him very much, and told him s0. 

Mr. Bankes also expressed much personal regard for him—when 
his consent was asked for; in fact, he considered him a very fine 
young man indeed; but, at the same time, he felt himself cop. 
trained to put a decided veto upon his daughter's engagement, declar. 
ing he would never consent to her marriage with a man who had no 
profession and had been on the turf, more or less, all his life. Charlie 
offered to go anywhere, or do anything—never to set foot on a race- 
course again, or luy a wager. He talked of his affection; but Mr. 
Bankes smiled incredulously as he said— 

‘** No doubt you mean what you say—it’s easy enough to pro. 
mise ; but I won’t put your good resolutions to the test—I don't 
believe in such sudden conversions. A man doesn't give up the 
pursuits of a lifetime at a moment’s warning. I hold very strong 
opinions about betting, as I dare say you have heard. I am sorry 
tor you, Mr. Bathurst ; but my decision is irrevocable. There is no 
use in prolonging this interview—I wish you good-morning !”’ so 
saying, he held out his hand to his visitor, and Charlie, very crest. 
fallen, took bis leave, more bent on marrying his Annie than ever. 
The opposition he had experienced rather strengthened his matri- 
monial intentions than not, and he determined to succeed at any 
price. 

He prevailed upon his beloved to give him a meeting at the 
Horticultural Gardens the next afternoon, a resort not entirely un- 
known to lovers in distress. 

“Take my arm, darling !’’ said Charlie, after a little, “and let’s 
stroll about—people begin to look at us—we have been standing 
here too long. Your maid has vanished altogether (discreet per- 
son!) I hope she has got a friend to take care of her, and won't 
find the time long.” 

“Thanks, Charlie! I don’t want your arm,” she said, smiling; 
“T can do without it.’’ 

“Then take my hand, and with it my heart---they are yours!” 
he rejoined. 

“ Yes, of course they are !’’ was her laughing answer. “I know 
the value of the gifts, and accept them with gratitude, mingled with 
respect.”’ 

‘*‘Did your father pitch into you about me?’’ asked Charlie, 
rather more gravely. ‘*‘ Was he very savage ?—and how does your 

mother take it?” 
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«Oh, mamma is guite on our side, and thinks papa is most un- 

She knows of your note, and of our being together here; 

and said, when she was young she would have done the same. She 

thinks I ought not to give you up, Charlie, and is sure you will 
keep all your promises.” 

Mrs. Bankes’s line of conduct was a compound of several 
reasons. ‘Lo begin with, ‘se was of a highly romantic turn of 
mind, and for her daughter to be the heroine of an unhappy attach. 
ment, secret engagement, and possible elopement was a source of 
great gratification to her. As the bride-elect’s confidante and 
sympathising mother, she was also enveloped in the mantle of 
romance, and a sharer in the delightful mystery. Then, practically 
speaking, she considered the Honourable Mr. Bathurst, future Lord 
Sark, to be an excellent match for her daughter—the title sounded 
very well in prospective ; besides, she was very fond of her would. 
be son-in-law; but, it must be admitted, that the reason which 
reigned supreme in her volatile mind was the fact that Mr. 
Bankes had said * No,’’ which with her meant ‘‘ Yes.’’ She never 
contemplated the possibility of reversing any edict of his through 
her own eloquence ; but, nevertheless, many cases were on record 
in which she had circumvented, and ultimately defeated, her auto- 
cratic husband ; and with Annie and her lover she went heart and 

soul, and felt equal to any emergency. But to return to the 
— lovers. 

“Indeed I will keep every one!” he answered, quite gravely. 
“How good of your mother to stand our friend! I am sure the only 
thing for us, Annie, darling, is to be married quietly at once, and 
give your father time to reconcile himself to our happiness—he will 
never give his consent, that I can see, unless we force him into 
doing so !”’ 

Annie looked distressed ; the tears came into her eyes. 

Charlie pressed her hand warmly, saying— 

**T know all you would say, my own—you don’t like the plan, 
—of course you don’t; but you shall never repent your trust in me 
if you will only consent. I should like to talk this over with your 
mother, and if she agrees you can have no scruples.’ 

Under his cheery way of putting things, Annie soon recovered 
her spirits, and became her own bright self again; and after the 
fashion of lovers, they both enjoyed their afternoon very much 
indeed, and the parting came all too soon. 

Two or three days after this momentous conversation had taken 
place, Charlie received a kind little note from Mrs. Bankes, begging 
him to call and see her the following evening. ‘‘A certain person 
intends dininy at Greenwich, so we need fear no interruption from 
him.” This was added in a mysterious little postscript, and the 
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envelope was sealed “ Private,” so as to arouse the curiosity of al] 
those who chanced to light on it. 

Charlie obeyed her summons with alacrity, and the interview 
was a highly dramatic one. Knowing her taste for heroics, he 
treated her to some very fine ones, in language high-flown and 
desperate. 

Annie, who sat a little apart, was convulsed with laughter: 
but her mother rebuked her for her heartlessness towards one 
who was so evidently devoted to her, and shed a few tears for 
the manly anguish so graphically depicted. She ended by lend. 
ing her entire sanction to all he proposed, and made little sugges. 
tions and amendments of her own, for which he appeared duly 
grateful. ) 

After a little Mrs. Bankes ostentatiously withdrew and left the 
lovers to themselves. Charlie made the most of his opportunity, 
and was very demonstrative indeed. 

‘“*T say,’’ remarked the bridegroom-elect, ‘‘ you musn’t ask any 
one to be bridesmaid ; it would be sure to come to your father’s 
ears if youdo. I'll find you one. Kate Lascelles—you know her 
a little-—she would be a host in herself, and as good as a church 
full of admiring friends; she would quite lend an air of respecta. 
bility to the proceeding—she is so uncommonly proper !”’ 

‘* How you go on, dear!”’ said Aunie, as she turned her preity 
blushing face away. 1s Miss Lascelles in town now? —I thought 
we had it all to ourselves.’’ 

“So we have, pretty nearly. I believe she and her mother are 
coing away very soon—at least, they said so last night.” 

** Do you go there very often ?’’ she asked, edging a little away 
from him as she spoke. ‘‘ Do you know, Charlie, I have fancied 
once or twice that Kate, as you call her, is fond of you, from little 
things I have remarked.” 

“What nonsense!’’ he answered, decisively. ‘‘ Kate fond of 
me—that is good! She knows herself better than that; besides, 
she is above such a weakness. I can’t imagine a fellow pressing 
Kate Lascelles to his manly breast, and exclaiming, ‘I love you!’ 
I know I wouldn’t take such a liberty for any earthly considera- 
tion. I believe, Annie, if the truth was told, you are just one turn 
jealous of that beautiful being. Calm yourself, my dear girl; my 
heart beats only for you,—are you satisfied ?”’ 

“ Quite!” she said, laughingly ; “ your argument is all convine- 
ing. I couldn’t be jealous of you, Charlie, dear,—I trust you too 
thoroughly for that; but I shall always think she likes you, 
though ask her to the wedding if you wish.”’ 

After a prolonged and repeated course of farewells, Mr. Bathurst 
reluctantly withdrew, and had barely quitted the house when its 
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returned, not in the best of humours, which was not im. 
by the intelligence that awaited him. 

He was informed by his wife that, feeling a little dull, not 
having a soul to speak to, Annie was so miserable, poor child, she 
had sent for dear Mr. Bathurst (Charlie she couldn’t help calling 
him), for she felt just as if he were her son ; there was something so 
nice about him—it did her good to have a chat with him. 

‘Am I to understand that Mr. Bathurst has been here ?’’ said 
the irate husband. ‘‘ He’s not seen Annie, I hope ?’’ 

“T rather think he has,”’ said the lady, with provoking calm. 
ness: ‘‘I left them together, poor things!”’ 

“ Louisa,’’ said the head of the house, with much dignity, “ we 
will not, if you please, continue this discussion. You know my 
sentiments as regards young Bathurst's pretensions,—I have other 
views for Annie, what they are you have yet to learn; and, to 
change the subject,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I must request that you will 
beready to accompany me to Scarborough in ten days’ time. I have 
taken a house there for two months.” 

He, doubtless, expected that this command would be met by 
violent opposition, as their stay was only prolonged in town on 
account of their inability to agree about a suitable autumn resi- 
dence; but, to his surprise, after staring at him blankly for almost 
&minute, she merely said— 

“Ten days !—a great deal may happen in tendays. I may not 
be well enough to travel—and in that case, dear John (with a 
perceptible brightening in her tone), you would have to go down 
alone, which, indeed, would be much the best.’’ 

“T don’t see why you should be ill!’’ he retorted with much 
asperity ; ‘‘ what should put that into your head? At any rate, there 
will be nothing to prevent Annie going with me, whatever you may 
choose to do.’’ 

Mrs. Bankes was aghast at this last ultimatum. What if he should 
carry her off, as he threatened, and doom her lover to despair? 

She, however, commanded herself to say, “I shouldn't like 
Annie to be at such a watering-place as Scarborough without me ; 
aud I don’t suppose you wish me to be left with only servants, 
when my own child should be the one to soothe my pillow.’’ 

“Bah !’’ retorted the ‘‘ monster,’’ as she designated him in her 
own mind just then. ‘‘ Pillow, indeed! As I say again, why the 
devil should you be ill When there is anything the matter with 
jou it will be time enough to talk about it!'’ and the lady being at 
ter wit’s end for a better excuse for remaining in town than the 
vey unlikely one she had advanced, wisely held her peace for the 
Mesent, though casting bout for means te delay the unwelcome 
‘eparture, 
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She speedily communicated the new turn of affairs to her 

























daughter, with the additional intelligence that her father meant to 
marry her to some horrid person, not at all like Mr. Bathurst, ; 
which she opined was an excellent reason for hastening on the mar. f 
riage, and thought it her duty to write to Charlie that very evening a 
and confide her perplexities to him. . 

That gentleman was quite equal to the occasion, and wrote by lo 
return, saying that a great danger required a great remedy; he, - 
therefore, thought that, with her concurrence, it would be better to on 
be married by special licence instead of by banns ; and, as this was ve 
Wednesday, he thought the following Tuesday would give them ti 
plenty of time to make the necessary preparations. The ceremony ne 
might take place at St. George’s at nine in the morning, or as soon 
after breakfast as they could manage it, and he signed himself, tox 
“ Your affectionate son, Charlie.”’ 

Mrs. Bankes was enchanted. Here was a lover, if you please! rec 
Nothing daunted him,—he deserved to be happy—what a yenius Is 
he had! and then so in love and deferential to her! .She gave 
& warm assent to his plan, and scolded her daughter for looking sp 
grave about it, when she ought to be so happy. 

Things being so far arranged, Charlie wrote a mysteriously. “t 
worded epistle to his friend Maurice Grant, who was at this time to 
living on board his yacht, the ‘‘ Hilda,” off Cowes. He earnestly due 
begged him to come up to town on the following Monday to do him ‘Yo 
acvery great service,—such a one as he could never forget; and wa 
implored him to be with him on Monday night without fail. His tior 
next act was to secure Annie the promised bridesmaid. He set 
about this in a way peculiar to himself. jus 

taHle wrote to Miss Lascelles, requesting that she would see him his. 
alone the following day, as he had something very particular to say thi 
to her on which his whole happiness depended. He would tell her one 
alljamd: knew that his confidence would not be misplaced ; and that, day 
even ifishe could not consent to what he wished, she would keep owl 
hisisecret. He begged for one line to say when he might come— her 
that he owas too happy to write coherently; and inadvertently gen 
signedybimself, ‘‘ Your devoted Charlie.” ‘Then, without even her 
glancing at*what he had written, he sealed and despatched the note she 
atohee, uu | by 

°\The wecsipt of this missive threw Miss Lascelles into a state of gras 
vidlent ‘agitation, such as her highly-disciplined and well-regulated 
mind) was unaccustomed to. She naturally fell into the error of won 
swpposing that Charlie was in love with herself. He had certainly tath 
beoti there»very often lately—she forgot that there was no one i his 
town,:andithe:time hung heavy on his hands when not with Annie. fell 
Then, had he not, in his old bantering way it was true, but still ask 
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pe had certainly said, when questioned by her as to why he was 
still about when all his men friends had gone somewhere— 

* Can't you guess, Miss Kate ? are you not still here ? am I ever 
far from where you are? don’t I haunt your steps like your 
shadow ?”’ She had laughed carelessly at the time; but now the 
words had a deeper meaning. ‘She had loved him, and after all, he 
loved her. Why had he been 60 little lover-like hitherto. Again she 
read the note,—it could have but one signification. She pondered 
over it all that day, and most part of the night also; still she was 
very calm and seli-possessed when he made his appearance at the 
time she had appointed, between four and five the following after. 
noon. 

‘How tall, how handsome he was!’’ she thought, his manner, 
too, was slightly embarrassed—“ and how happy he looked !”’ 

“‘Were you very much surprised, dear Miss Lascelles, at 
receiving my note ? I wrote in such ahurry. I don’t half know what 
I said; but I dare say you understood it—did you ?”’ 

*T don’t know,”’ she answered, looking away from him as she 
spoke, and blushing ever so slightly : ‘‘ perhaps I do.”’ 

“Ah, I thought you had seen something of it,’ he went on; 
“the fact of the money being on the wrong side ought, perhaps, 
to have stalled me off; but when a fellow is very far gone, he 
dvesn’t trouble his head as to what the world will say about him. 





‘You will never think me mercenary, will you?’ he said, with much 


warmth, taking her hand very kindly, and looking very artfec. 
tionately at her. 

He was so brimming over with happiness and exuberant spirits 
just then that he felt quite brother-like towards this confidant of 
his. Poor Kate’s heart was beating rapidly; it was come at last, 
this great happiness she had thought impossible. She pictured in 
ome moment a life of perfect joy to be passed with him—to see him 
day by day, to hear his loved voice, and to feel that he was all her 
own. Her emotion was too great for words; he was still holding 
her hand. She laid her disengaged one fondly on his, pressing it 
gently. The next sentence that fell from those dear lips was to 
her asa death-knell, shattering for ever the bright fabric of hope 
the had so recently erected, making her heart even doubly desolate 
by reason of the intense happiness that had seemed within her 
grasp, 

“Annie and I are to be married next Tuesday. Old Bankes 
Won't hear of it; but Mrs. B, is quite of our way of thinking, or, 
tather, mine—oh, she is such a darling, Kate,’’ he continued, with 

face all aglow with bright anticipation. ‘‘ I’m the luckiest 
fellow in the world—congratulate me, won’t you? I’ve come to 
uk You avery great favour—will you be Annie's bridesmaid ?—she 
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will think it so kind of you, and there will be no one else but deny 
old Maurice in the church. Please say you will do this for me, 
there’s a dear girl !’’ 

She was enduring inexpressible torture — her heart almost stood stil] 
with agony, she felt faint and sick while he was sveaking, the latter 
part of what he said she never heard. Her compreheusion seemed 
dulled and stupified—was she the same Kate that had entered 
that room but half an hour ago ?—it seemed as if years had passed 
since then—was it a dream ?”’ 

“What did you say?’ she said, at length, speaking with 
difficulty, and looking vacantly at him. 

He was struck with the change in her voice and look. She was 
deadly white, her forehead was contracted as if in pain, she looked 
ten years older, and the hand she suddenly withdrew from his had 
turned icy cold. 

He looked at her with surprise and alarm—in one moment 
Annie’s careless remark respecting Kate flashed through his mind, 
and, far from gratifying his vanity, smote his kind heart with a keen, 
sharp pain. If it were so, what a brute he had been! He rose, 
saying— 

** Good Heavens, dear Miss Lascelles, how ill you look ! it’s all 
this horrid heat; why you will sit in this stifling room I can't 
eonceive—I'll open a window, if you don’t mind?’’ He talked 
rapidly and walked to the window, turning his back upon her, so 
as to give her time to regain her composure. He knew well her 
proud nature, and wished to spare her the humiliation of supposing 
that she had for one moment betrayed the state of her feelings to 
him. 

When she next spoke she was complete mistress of herself again. 
She was thankful he had attributed her sudden faintness to the 
wrong cause, and would rather have died than that he should have 

the slightest inkling of her foolish weakness—so she now termed it. 

As she raised her eyes to his kind face, slie remembered that 
this would probably be the last time that they two would ever be 

alone together. They would drift wide asunder, —he in his wedded 
happiness, she in her lonely misery. She was just enough, though, 
to acquit him of all blame—the fault was wholly hers. She had 
willingly mistaken his open-hearted friendship for a warmer feeling: 
and this was her awakening. What a bitter one it was! 

“Thank you for letting in a little air!’ she said; ‘‘ it is very 
hot; the sea-breezes will be very refreshing. I think I told you 
Nina wants me to go to her on Friday; she says Cowes is quit 
delightful now. Mamma prefers Brighton, and is to join Aus 
Harriet there when I leave her.”’ 
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“What a nice plan!’’ said he; “it will do you a world of 
$9 
Kate was nerving herself to broach the subject of his marriage 
in. It was with a great effort she said, as she reseated herself 
as far from the light as possible— 

‘You were asking: for my congratulations just now, and what 
was it you wanted me to do 1—tell me.’ 

“Qh, nothing,’’ answered Charlie, feeling at a loss where to 
jook and what to say. ‘“ You are going away, you see, and it 
doesn’t matter in the least.’’ He was only anxious to get himself 
well out of the room, and rose as if to say good-bye. But she felt 
as if it were, impossible to part with him yet ; she must detain him, 
if only for a few minutes longer. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” she said, ‘‘ te!l me a little about her. 
Has it been settled long ?”’ 

“T suppose it has,’’ he answered shortly. ‘Is Mrs. Grant with 
your cousin at Cowes ?’’ making an effort to change the conversa. 
tion. ‘* There is something about that woman I don’t like; I am 
sorry she 1s so much with her.’’ 

“She ie not with Nina now, but has taken a house on the 
Parade. Did you say you were to be married on Tuesday ?’’ she 
asked, ever recurring to the hated topic. 

“] believe so,’ he answered ; “ but now I really must go. Good. 


bye, dear Miss Lascelles,’’ he added, holding out his hand. 


‘* Good-bye, Charlie,’’ was the f altering rejoinder. It was the 
first and last time she would ever call him by his name—the dear 
name rose to her lips unbidden. ‘‘ God grant you may be very, 
very happy! Ido wish it so!” 

“You are too good,’’ he murmured, pressed her hand warmly 
to his lips, and the next moment he was gone. 

As the door closed the unhappy girl felt that with him had gone 
everything that made life worth having—a cold, numb feeling crept 
over her. Sheshivered as if with ague, this warm summer evening. 
She never knew how much she hoped that he might some day come 
to love her—not as she loved him, that never could be, but well 

enough to marry her, and let her share her wealth with him; and 
now, how could she bear it ? how endure the long, cheerless existence 
that was spread before her ? 

There was no hatred mingled with her thoughts of Annie; her 
heart was too stricken for such a feeling to find place in it. It was 
swallowed up in her great and overwhelming despair. With a cry 
anguish she sank on her kuees, and burying her face in the 
cushions of the chair she bad just quitted, remained so for hours. 


























































The Contrast. 


THE CONTRAST. 


WHEN thou art away, love, 
Sun and summer fly, 

Clouds steal o’er the day, love, 
Night o’ercasts the sky. 

But the clouds have vanished, 
Skies are ever clear, 

All the world is sunshine, 
Love, when thou art near. 


When thou art away, love, 
Flowerets fade and fall, 
Winter, o’er her prey, love, 
Casts her gloomy pall. 
But in richest beauty 
Bud and leaf appear ; 
All the world is Eden, 
Love, when thou art near. 


When thou art away, love, 
Hushed the woodland song, 
Birds can sing no lay, love, 
Silence holds their throng. 
But their joyous carols 
Echo rich and clear ; 
All the world is music, 
Love, when thou art near. 


When thou art away, love, 
Life is sad and lone, 

Wilt thou never stay, love,— 
Never be mine own? 

In thy sunny presence 
Let me ever move, 

If thou be but near me, 

* All the world is love. 









W. J. STEWART. 








TURKEY: 


ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR 


PART II. 
WOODS AND FORESTS. 


THE wooded regions, or, what botanists call the forest zones of 
Turkey, are generally situated on the lower part of the sub-Alpine 
district, or at the base of the hills, and on the portion of the hills or 
mountains immediately above. This, mainly in Turkey in Europe; 
in Turkey in Asia, on the hills themselves,—as in the instance of 
the Aghatsh Denghiz, or “ Sea of Trees,’’ and beyond it, all along 
the coast of the Black Sea; and the same thing is repeated on 
the Mediterranean. In Cilicia and Syria the mountains themselves 
are often wooded to the very summits, and this is particularly the 
case with Mount Amanus and Mount Rhosus. 

_ The variety of trees and undergrowth is in such a favoured 
_ climate very great, and differs again with particular localities ; but 
this is not a botanical reswmé, and although all wood is useful, 
whether for timber or for fuel, we shall content ourselves with 
noticing such as contribute, or may be made to contribute, most to 
‘the resources of the country. 

Forests cover a considerable extent of country in Servia and 
Bosnia, and clothe all the mountain chains in Turkey in Europe, 
with the exception of some denuded crests upon the Adriatic and 
Migean seas, and in low Herzegovina. In Bulgaria the great 
forests of the Balkans descend to the lower hills, or even to the 
plains below ; but towards the Danube all the forests cease, or are 
reduced to groves crowning a few eminences. The tertiary and 
alluvial plains of Thessaly and Thrace are entirely bare of trees. 
At certain points this absence of trees depends upon a natural un- 
fitness, as ‘in the oriental plains of Hungary; but elsewhere, as 
More especially towards the sea of Marmara, the country has been 
denuded by the hands of man. ‘The littoral chain on the Black 
Sea is still wooded in parts; but on the Tekir-Tagk, and on the 
hills at the eastern foot of the Rhodopus the forests have degene- 
tated into a shrubbery of oak and ilex and Christ’s thorn (Paliurus 
aculeatus). The interior of Macedonia contains much mountainous 
country, probably once wooded, but now denuded and uncultivated. 
€ same thing applies to many hilly or mountainous regions in 
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Meesia, in Albania, and in Thessaly. There are still forests on the 
upper course of the Morava, and many of these date from centuries 
back, when the Servians withdrew from before the conquering 
Turks. “The nakedness of the limestone districts, as at N isch, 
Ostrovo, Seres, &c., is due to the nature of the rocks. Decompnosi- 
tion would result with the lapse of time in producing yegetable 
mould; but this is carried off by the crevices which convert an 
ordinary rainfall into little torrents. 

The forest vegetation of Turkey in Europe presents three very 
distinct zones, although their limits in respect to elevation vary in 
the south from what is met with in the north, and still more in 
Turkey in Asia. These zones are, first, that of the chesnuts, which 
rise to an elevation of 2500 feet, and that of the oaks, which grow 
to an elevation of nearly 1000 feet more. Secondly, that of the 
beeches, which grow according to the locality at elevations varying 
from 2000 to 5000 feet ; and, thirdly and lastly, that of the pines, 
which are met with at an elevation of 2500 feet up to 6000 feet 
(in Rhosus over 7000 fect), whilst there are species which descend 
to the level of the sea. The firs occupy an immediate space between 
the two east zones, general!y from 2500 to 4000 feet ; but growths 
are met with both lower and higher than the average altitude of 
free growth. The Ostrya vulgaris, or common horn-beam, grows 
immediately below the beeches, 

The pines of Turkey in Europe (Zscham of the Turks, Pevke, 
or Pitya of the Greeks) belong to the species Pinus, picea, pinaster, 
pinea, brucia, rotundata, uncinata, and others. Pinus pinaster more 
particularly characterises the heights bordering the Adriatic, Pinus 
Pinea those of the Herzegovina, whilst Pinus maritima descends 
below both species. Pinus picea atiains the cvreatest elevation in 
the same regions, whilst Pinus brucia is found alike at high alti. 
tudes and at a low level. Pinus uncinata is almost limited to 
upper Meesia and Rhodopus. In other places the pines constitute 
forests immediately below the snow-line, or of rocks clad with 
lichens, with tracts of spongy turf; and the same thing occurs in 
Tauris and in Kurdistan. On Pindus the pine-trees descend lower 
than the beeches, and this is also seen in Syria, where Pinus Hale- 
pensis, or, more correctly, Aleppensis, descends to the plains. 

Firs (Kara Tscham, or ‘‘ black pines’’ of the Turks and Elaté 
of the Greeks) stretch from Southern Bosnia as far as the 8. W. of 
Servia. There are also forests in the N.E. of Servia, in Albania, 1 
the Wallacho-Transylvanian chains, and elsewhere, more particu- 

arly between Philippopoli and Nevrekup, where larches (Larur 
Europea) are found mingled with fir-trees. Larches are also met 
with on the north-side of Olympus and in Pindus. 
If Servia and Lower Bosnia are pre-eminently the regions of 
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oak forests, the greatest forests of firs are met with in Upper 

Bosnia and high Croatia, where they cover the crests of the moun- 

tains for an extent varying from ten to sixty miles. The pine and 

fir forests alike have generally an undergrowth of juniper (Juniperus 

nana), of whortle-berry, or bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), and of 

strawberry-tree (Arbutus uva ursi), especially in their lower 
tions. 

In Acroceraunia, the Pindus, Olympus, and other mountain 
ranges of Thessaly, as also S.E. of the Lake of Ochrida, the box- 
tree (Buus sempervirens), grows below the forests, as also within 
their lower portions, whilst the same shrub is not met with in 
Bosnia or Servia, on the Balkan, or even in Eastern Macedonia. 
Since this valuable wood has been exported the larger trunks have 

tly diminished in number, and box-wood will soon have to be 
obtained from Syria, especially at the foot of Rhosus and Casius, 
where it abounds, but has not yet, as far as we are aware, been 
turned to account. 

The beech-forests descend lower on the northern aspect of the 
mountains than on the southern. They are met with in Servia, 
where they begin at an elevation of about 3000 feet, and rise to 
about 3500 or even 4600 feet. They extend even lower in Upper 
Mesia, but begin at a higher elevation in Macedonia. Beech. 
trees constitute also a considerable portion of the forests of Turkey 
in Asia, and form a marked zone, varying in elevation in the 
northern and southern portions. The undergrowth of the beech 
forests consists chiefly of birch (Kayen-aghadj of the Turks, and 
Semyda of the Greeks), especially in the north-western regions. 
There are two species—Betula fruticosa and Betula alba. Birches 
constitute little forests in Servia, Bosnia, and on the Balkans, at an 
altitude varying from 2000 to 3500 feet. Maple-trees (4cer opalus), 
especially the varieties knows as A. Neapolitanum and A. platan- 
dides, are also met with here and there in the beech forests, as like. 
wise the alder (Alnus nigra), the buck-thorn (Rhamnus alpinus), 
and other subalpine plants. 

The forests of the lower portions of Turkey consist pre-emi- 
nently of oaks, which belong to the species Quercus robur, cerris, 
pubescens, pedunculata, egilops, cylindrica, and Apennina. The 
last is met with on the Balkan of Atropol. Quercus esculus, Q. 
coccifera, and Q. ilea, the holly or holm. oak, so common in 
Turkey in Asia, are met with in the southern provinces of Turkey 
in Europe, and in Greece, and then chiefly on the coast. Quercus 
coccifera has prickly leaves like the holm-oak, and from it is 
collected the kermes, or scarlet grain, a little red gall, occasioned 
by the puncture of the coccus ilicis, but now superseded in com- 
merce by the coccus of the cactus. The acorns of Q. robur feed the 
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vast herds of swine of Servia,—one of the principal resources of the 
country. The cork-bearing oak (Q. suber) is rare in Turkey; but 
Q. agilops, or goat’s beard, so called on account of the long truss 
of beard-like lichens which are often seen hanging from its branches, 
supplies the gall-nuts (valonia) of commerce. 

The oak-trees of Kurdistan, however, which supply by far the 

greater proportion of the nut-galls of commerce, have been found to 
be a totally different species. The most important of these oaks is 
the Quercus infecioria of Linneus. There are also Quercus rigida 
of Willdenow, and three new species, Q. regia, Brantii (named after 
Mr. Brant, consul at Erzerum), and mannifera, or manna-bearing 
oak. This sweet secretion is called by the natives Ghiok-hel- 
vahsée, and is made by them into round flat cakes. There seem to 
be other species, one especially, with a large hemispherical cup, 
which have not yet been described. 
_. Black and white poplar-trees adorn the banks of rivers, as 
more especially those of the Save and Drin, and the valleys of the 
Eastern Balkan. Aspen abounds more especially in Bulgaria. Two 
kinds of ash—Fvrawxinus excelsior and ornus—are met with, more 
particularly in the hills bordering the Black Sea. Frazinus longi- 
folia is met with in the Balkan ; maples (Acer campesire) in Bosnia 
and Servia ; Acer tataricum and monspessulanum, and elms (Ulmus 
campestris and montanus) in the valleys of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Sumach (Rhus cotinus) is met with in most little woods. Horn- 
beam (Carpinus betulus) occurs on the low hills, and is replaced in 
Epirus by Carpinus Orientalis. The lime (Tilia argentea) produces 
& ‘Charming effect by its occasional groups of silver-white amidst a 
foliage of darker green. 

The carob, or locust-tree (Ceratonia siligua) is only met with 
in the South of Turkey in Europe; but in Asia it constitutes a 
great feature in the landscape, growing, as it does yenerally, as 
isolated trees dispersed over grassy plains. The oriental plain is 
only met with south of the Balkan. In Asia there is generally one 
or two to every fountain or spring, especially when the latter are, as 
is often the case, framed in stone-work. The two last-mentioned 
trees, with Populus dilatata and alba, constitute the ordinary places 
of repose ; and in Asia, as indeed in Albania and Thessaly, have 
been justly said to take the place of bed-rooms. It is owing to this 
that the trees are not injured. 

Alders and willows are met with on the banks of rivers and 
rivulets—one of these willows bears a close resemblance to the 
weeping-willow, a plant which, notwithstanding our version of 
Scripture, is not met with in Babylonia. Chaste-tree (Vitex agnus 
easius), tamarisk (Zamarix Gallica), and in Babylonia Yamariz 

Orientalis, Juniperus sabinz, wormwood (Artemisia scoparia, and 
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A. absinthium) grow under the same circumstances; and south of 
Taurus the gravel beds of torrents are enlivened by bouquets of 
oleander. 

With respect to fruit-trees, the chesnut constitutes little woods 
in places below 1800 feet in elevation, and higher than that in the 
south. Wild pear-irees are met with both in the oak and beech 
woods at an elevation of 3100 feet. Wild apple-trees are also met 
with, especially in Pontus and Armenia, as likewise wild cherries 
—a fruit said to have derived originally from Pontus by Lucullus. 
Plum-trees are cultivated to an elevation of over 3000 feet ; so also 
are cherry-trees. Nuts (Corylus avellana and C. coiurna) abound 
in hilly districts; and walnut-trees are also met with, as likewise 
Cornus mascula with its handsome fruit. Almond-trees flourish 
most in the south, as is also the case with oranges and lemons, 
which are only cultivated in favoured localities. This is equally 
the case with the pomegranate and the olive-tree, which require 
a high temperature ; but whilst the pomegranate prefers the shady 
gardens of Damascus, the olive prospers on the most barren and 
rocky soils, where it is accompanied at times by the wild-fig, as near 
Aleppo. Fig-trees, indeed, grow wild in all the more sheltered 
plains and valleys of southern Turkey; but like most fruit-trees, 
ext°pting nuts and grape-viues, it requires to be cultivated to pro- 
duce edible fruit. The finest fig-trees in Turkey in Europe are met 
with in Thessaly and Macedonia. It is only there that an idea can 
be formed of the magnificent shade given by one of these secular 
trees. White and black mulberry-trees are met with throughout 
Turkey, but flourish most in well-irrigated and warm valleys. 
Their importance lies in feeding the silk caterpillar—the manufac- 
ture of silk textures being, like other branches of industry, very 
little developed ; yet what are manufactured, as at Brusa, are very 
good. 

The date-palm, which once constituted groves in the lower 
valleys of the Jordan, is now only met with in woods around 
Baghdad, and at the embouchure of the River Euphrates. This is 
the most important of all fruits in Turkey; but peaches and 
apricots are almost as largely used in the manufacture of pekmes, or 
inspissated juices or sweetmeats, when mixed with eggs, flour or 
honey, as are also grapes. In a country where little wine is manu- 
factured, and yet grapes are abundant, the poorest peasant has his 
little supply of pekmes of grapes with which to flavour the thin 
cake, which is to him his daily bread. Cob and hazel-nuts are met 
with in this favoured climate intermingled with peach-trees, apricot- 
trees, fig-trees, almoud-trees, and grape-vines, as at the foot of the 
Balkan, near Islivne, and near Eski Sagra. 

The wild grape-vine grows at an elevation of 2000 feet in the 
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south, and 1000 feet in the north. So likewise of the vinevards 
or cultivated vines, which are met with at elevations varying 
from 1000 to 2000 fect and more, as, for example, on Pindus, where 
they occur at an elevation of over 2800 feet. 

The undergrowth of the woods and forests is mostly very varied, 
aud differs greatly in different localities. It is only necessary here 
to allude to rarer or useful growths. The date torests grow little 
beyond liquorice-root beneath their pleasant shade. The shrubs on 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris are almost entirely tamarisk 
—at, all events, it preponderates very largely over any other growth. 
In the north of Asia Miuor, rhododendrons predominate. Cypresses, 
which adorn the cemeteries, grow chiefly in valleys ; but the species 
known as Cupressus horizontalis, is associated with the common yew- 
tree in the oak forests of Mount Kreschna. The judas-tree is ina 

‘similar manner associated with the colutea or bladder senna in more 

southern districts. Laurels, associated with myrtles and Christ. 
thorn, constitute little woods in the Epirus, as also at Daphne near 
Antioch. Yellow jasmine is met with here and there, but white 
jasmine is only met with cultivated. Wild lilac is also met with 
in Thracia and in the Balkan. Among the more common shrubs 
in cool regions may be mentioned roses, barberry, juniper, broom, 
blackthorn, elder, and others; but common gorse is wanting. In 
the south the jujube, two species of oleaster (Hlaeagnus Orientalis 
and Angustifolius), Euvonymus or spindle tree, medlows, ilexes and 
gthers. The oppopanax, which is a gum-yielding umbelliferous 
plant, like galbanum and assafoetida, is a remarkable plant, as it 
grows to the height of a man on horseback. The umbellifere, 
indeed, not infrequently exist as lofty growths, difficult of access, 
especially on warm, moist soils, as around the lake of Antioch. 

Forests and large timber, are, with a few exceptions, unknown 
in the Holy Land, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. Mimosa and aromatic 
shrubs cover the greater part of the uncultivated land. ‘The olive, 
the fig, and the pomegranate are so humble in stature that they 
hardly attract the eye till the spectator is among them. But there 
are a few trees which emerge from this general obscurity. Fore. 
most among these stand the cedars of Lebanon. Jn ancient times 
the sides of that mountain range were covered with them; now 
they are only found in two or three small hollows on its north- 
western slope. Cypresses are also met with,in Lebanon, but whilst, 
in the present day, tle mountain pine and the stone pine are the 
chief trees of Lebanon, the foliage of Anti-Libanus is chiefly that 
of light poplar. Next come the Turkish oak (Quercus pseudo- 
cocetfera) and the terebinth or turpentine tree (Pistachia terebinthus). 

They are both tall and spreading trees, with dark evergreen 
foliage. . But these trees, with the evergreen oak (Quercus «Lgilops), 
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are far from common, and hence have they become, as Dean Stanley 

ts it, “ invested with a kind of religious sanctity, and as land- 
marks of the country, to a degree which would not be possible in 
more thickly wooded regions.’’ They also constituted in olden times 
the sacred groves under which altars were built, partly to the true 
God, partly to Astarte. But few of these groves remain in the present 
day. Oaks, however, still flourish on the table-land of Gilead, 
where were once the thick oak-woods of Bashan. The date- palm 
js now rare in the Holy Land, as is also—comparatively speaking — 
the sycamore, a tree of the plain, which gave its name to Caipha, 
once Sycomino- polis. 

To these might be added, but rather as objects of curiosity than 
of any practical utility, the Zukkum, or false balsam (Balanites 
Mgyptiaca), the dum-tree or Sidr (Ziziphus lotus), the rose of 
Jericho (Anastatica hierochuntia), the apple of Sodom, (Calotro. 
pis procera), the nubk or true Christ’s-thorn (Ziziphus spina. 
christi), retem (Genista vetem), and groves of seyal or acacia. 
Many plants useful by therapeutic virtues, or as gums or dyes, are 
also met with in these regions; but of wood there is little, and from 
the time of the Antiochuses and Ptolemys, to that of the Sultan 
and his Egyptian vassal, the forests of North Syria and Cilicia have 
been a bone of contention between countries deprived by nature of 
timber-trees, and those who have more than they want. 

In contrast with these arid regions, from Casius and Rhosus, by 
Amanus to the Taurus; from the Kurdish hills that overlook 
Susiana to the snow-clad peaks that stretch into Armenia—all 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, and of the Black Sea; and 
in Central Asia Minor, from one end to the other—that is, from the 
Bosphorus to the high and naked piains of Armenia,—are one almost 
continuous succession of woods and forests, the exceptions being, more 
particularly, near Koniyah at the Salt Lake, in the so-called Hai- 
maneh, the central upland of Asia Minor, at other pastoral places, 
or around towns, villages, and on cultivated lands and districts. 

In North Syria and Northern Mesopotamia, as more particularly 
around Aleppo and Urfah we have Pinus cembra and Halepensis 
or Aleppensis, pistachios, (Fistuk, Arab.), clives (Zaitun, A.), 
black and white mulberries (Tut and Tut Shami, A.), pomegranate 
(roman, A.), fig-trees (Tin or Teen, A.), cherry (Kirraz, A.), two 
kinds of apricot (Mishmish and m. luzy, A.), peaches (Dirrak, A.), 
three kinds of plum (Ajaz, Huh and Kulb al Tair, A.), two kinds 
of pear (Tuffah and Injaz, A.), quinces (Sfirjli A.), almonds 
(Luz, A.), walnuts (Juz, A.), nuts (Binduk, A.), jujubes (Anab, A.), 
sumach (Simmak, A.), carub (Hurnub, A.), cornelian cherry 
(Kirrasi A.), and several varieties of grapes. A small, white grape 
is considered the best, but grapes for making wine are brought from 
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the hilly regions round Aintab and Killis. Both white and ‘red 
wines are manufactured, but they are very poor. A large quantity 
are distilled for making Araki (generally, however, distilled from 
rice), aniseed is also added. The dried fruit of the wine (Zib, A.), 
constitutes part of the food of the inhabitants and is used in sherbets. 
The inspissated juice of the grapes before alluded to, as the pekmes 
of the Turks, is known as dibs throughout all Arab-speaking 
countries. The pistachio of Aleppo, is considered the best in the 
world. Large quantities are exported to Europe. Nuts of the 
wild pistachio are also brought from the mountains; but they are 
much inferior in quality. But little silk is manufactured at 
Aleppo or Urfah, or at the neighbouring towns and villages. The 
silk exported is chiefly the produce of the country between Antioch 
and Suwaidiyah or Seleucia pieria. ‘The siik-worm is fed on the 
leaves of the white mulberry, probably because earlier, and also 
that the fruit of the black mulberry is more sought afier. There 
are several kinds of pomegranate, one sweet, another very acid, and 
a third which partakes of both qualities agreeably blended. There 
are also many varieties of figs, the middle.sized yellowish fig being 
most esteemed. Of cherries, the most common is called the visna 
cherry, but there are also red cherries and white hearts. That 
prized bird, the beccafico or fig-eater, is said to feed principally 
here upon plums. The kernels of the stone-pine are also brought 
from the mountains, and, like sumach, much used in the kitchen. 
Chesuuts|(Abu Furwa, A.), are also brought from the hills, and 
dates (Timmer, A.) from Bussora. Oranges (Narinji, A.), lemons 
(Laimun, A.), and citrons (Kubbad, A.), are obtained almost solely 
in the maritine towns of Syria, where they grow as far north as the 
head of the Gulf of Alexandretta. 

Among the vegetables which enter into the diet of the inhabi- 
tants, Melongenes claim a principal place throughout Syria. They 
are called Patlinjan by the Turks, but Badinjan by the Arabs. They 
call tomatoes (Frank Badinjan), cabbage (Milfuf and Kuruub, A.), 
spinach (Isbanah, A.), beet (Silk, A.), endive (Hinby, A.), radish 
(Figli, A.), carrot (Gizer, A.), turnip (Lift, A.), cauliflower, 
(Karnabit, A.), lettuce (Khus, A.), beans (Ful, A.), peas 
(Bizi, A.), lentils (Addes, A.), chickes (Cicer arietinum, Hum. 
mes, A.), chickling (seeds of A Lathyrus, Jilban, A.), vetches 
(Kishna, A.), kidney beans (Maash, A.), millet (durra, A.), arti- 
chokes (Ardi-Shoky, A.), purslain (Bukli, A.), several kinds of 
cucumbers (Hiyar, A.), musk melons (Batih, A.), Birijik or Bir 
melons, water-melons (Jibbis, A.), pumpions (Kusa fifir, A.), 
esculent mallow after badinjan, one of the most common vegetables 
of the east (Bamia, A.), Jew’s mallow (Corchorus olitarius, 
Miluhia, A.), gourds (Kurrah, A.), are all cultivated in North 
Syria, besides many pot-herbs of which it is only necessary to give 
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the Arabic names of the more important, as onions (Busle), garlic 
(Tum), coriander, fennell, leek, parsley, celery, caraway, cress, and 
mint. Besides the vegetables produced by culture the fields afford 
capers (Kibbar, A.), borrage, common mallow, sorrel, dandelion, 
watercress, truffles (Kimmaie, A.), mustard, savory and liquorice. 
Wild asparagus is met with in the plain of Harem. 

Cotton is chiefly grown in gardens in North Syria and Mesopo. 
tamia, though sometimes also in the open fields. This is the case also 
with mellons, cucumbers, sesamum (Simsin, A.), castor or palma 
Christi (Khurwa, A.), grown for oil, hemp (Kunbis, A.), foonugreek 
(Hulby, A.), and bastard saffron Carthamus tinctorius, Curtem, A.), 
tobacco (Tuttun, A.), is raised only in gardens. The chief cultiva- 
tion is in the hills between the Orontes and Latakiyah, where there 
isa considerable trade in this much-used, and much-abused pro- 
duce. 

‘fae woods commence in the hilly districts of North Syria with 
sparse oaks, chiefly evergreens, and after a succession of intervening 
valleys with cultivation, water and poplars, gradually attain the 
character of forests in Taurus. It is the same in North Mesopo- 
tamia, but north of Taurus, except in Armenia, the forests stretch 
down into the plains as near Malatiyah, or are prolonged over 
various mountain chains, as more especially in the case Kara-bel 
and Chamlu-bel mountains. The Masius is only woody in parts, 
yet it is from hence that Trajan drew the wood for the construction 
of his fleet at Nisibis, and with which, starting down the Mygdonius, 
he was enabled to navigate the Euphrates. In the same parallel 
in Kurdistan the mountains are all covered with timber trees. 

Throughout Turkey, except in particular localities, little use is 
made of the vast forests which cover the hills and mountains. It 
would seem as if every one cuts as much as he wants to build a hut, 
or for purposes of fuel. The trees, especially the pines and firs, are 
left to die of age, and the great forests of Bithynia, Paphlagonia, 
and Pontus, are rendered almost impassable by fallen trees. It is 
the same in Taurus and Anti-Taurus (Kara-bel and Chamlu-bel). 
In more civilised regions further damage is done by lighting fires 
by the way side, and thus encumbering the road with fallen trees. 
It is not uncommon in Bosnia and Herzegovina to see just enough 
of a fallen tree sawed off to allow of the passage of a single horse. 
Keepers or foresters, designated as Kurudjila, have been attached 
to the Aghatsh Denghiz and a few other forests which supply the 
capital; but elsewhere a constant devastation is going on without 
any attempt to regulate the cutting. The consequence is, that 
wood has altogether disappeared from places, and especially around 
towns, villages, and mining districts. Proper methods of obtain- 
ing tar, pitch, resin, and other products of pines, are unknown, apd 
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sometimes whole forests are burnt down wholesale, merely to collect 
the pitch afterwards. Pine and fir-wood cut when full of resinons 
sap is used in many parts for torches or candles. In Greece 
there are foresters throughout the country, and in Servia and 
Bosnia, orchards, vineyards, gardens, and even fields, are protected 
with palisades; but this is rarely seen elsewhere. Hedges are 
equally rare, but gardens are often protected by dead branches of 
trees with spiny plants above, and the whole decorated with the 
heads of horses or cattle. ‘These are the Yolgi-lukler of the Turks, 
who have recourse to such protection, in order that their wives may 
not be overlooked when in the gardens. In stony regions, as in 
Albania, Macedonia and Thrace, the fields are also often protected 
by stone walls or dykes; and in Turkey in Asia, and in Persia, 
gardens are commonly protected by mud walls; but as a rule, the 
country is so fertile that protective measures are utterly disreyarded, 
and a traveller mav help himself to as many grapes or melons as 
he chooses, or take short cuts through the crops without being 
taken to task. 
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AN ODE 


ON THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL MONUMENT TO HIS 
LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 





0 


I, 


‘* Honour to him!”’ the cry out-rang 
From north to south; and lo! upsprang 


The fairest monument that hands could raise ; 


Proclaiming to all time 

The love sublime 

That dwelt in queenly heart, 
And held a part 


In a great nation’s loyal meed of praise. 


Il. 


“ Homage to him !’”” Up Europe rose ; 
Britannia raised her trident high, 
France waved her sword, Italia waked, 
Germania to her son drew nigh ; 

Whilst Art her folded hands unclasped, 
The while her soul with ardour burned, 
The fair enraptured forms she grasped 
The living group to marble turned, 
Nor satisfied, 

Out wide 

She eastward stretched her wand, 

And Asia came at her command ; 
Bringing from tangled jungle wild 

The warrior, of war-thought beguiled, 
And Arab merchant in her train ; 

And from the Persian vales rose-crowned, 
The poet, who his rarest strain 
Had set to lyre of silver sound. 
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Art smiled serene, and turned her eyes 
Southward, where ’neath red glowing skies, 
The camel o’er the burning sands 
Of Afric toiled, to bear to Northerr lands 
The dark-browed queen of Egypt old, 
The Nubian, and the trader with his gold. 
Lastly, she turned her quest 
Unto the new-born West ; 
And the young sister came 
Mounted on fiery bison, that might claim 
To match Europa’s bull, when more sedate 
And trained through generations it became. 
Upon her steps ber tributaries wait ; 
And snowy realm, and sunny tropic meet, 
Maple and oak.-leaf intertwine, 
O’ershaded by primeval pine ; 
Whilst giant lilies lie beneath their feet. 
But chief is she, the eagle-plumed, star-crowned, 
Who eager starts to pour her wealth’s increase 
In homage at Ais shrine, whose lips were found 
Ever for her to speak the words of ‘‘ Peace.’’ 





II. 
199 


“ Peace! Peace!’’ And suddenly appear 
A form like Ceres, and a shepherd-boy 
(He with a lamb, the firstling of the year) 
Whispering a tale of sylvan joy,— 
Breathing of buds and blossoms gay, 

Of hawthorn-scented meadow-land, 

Of fertile valleys far away, 

That blooming own Ais guardian-hand. 
From busy town the toilers grave, 
Working ‘neath Commerce’ sheltering wing, 
The merchant-prince, the brawny smith, 
Their gold and iron bring ; 

The weaver spreads his costly web ; 

The potter brings his works of art ; 

The skilful engineer his plans ; 

The sturdy navvy bears his part. 

All swell the note of praise to him 

For all the aid that he hath given, 

In that the royal heart and hand 

Have with the workers nobly striven, 
And gained himself a crown as fair 

As he in right’ of state did wear. 
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IV. 


Fair,Science next lifts up her voice, 

The sister spirits all rejoice ; 

And loud the chorus grand up-floats, 

A mighty murmuring of notes, 

In midnight hush, when men asleep 

Heed not the strains that round them creep, 
Bearing the world triumphant on, 

To music fashioned of the deeds of those 

Who toiled when others sought repose ; 

Who wrought for all mankind, and now have won 
The right to blow the trumpet-blast of fame, 
Since Death with immortelles hath wreathed their name. 


** Honour to him !” 

And round him throng 

The mighty of old time, 

And louder swells the song ; 

For he hath tended with an artist-hand 

The laurels ages past bound round their brow ; 
And now they stand, 

A glorious band, 

Breathing afresh their mightiness abroad ; 

In that the world finds space, 

For the great treasure hoard 

Of power and grace, 

In wider-cultured hearts to hold its place. 
Sculptor, musician, painter, gather nigh ; 

And the diviner poet who hath found 

A better heritage through courage high, 

And gained anew his once-lost ground ; 

For Time and Death, and Life have for bim striven, 
And claimed his birthright at the gates of Heaven. 


Vi. 


‘* Steadfast and true!’’ Oh, faithful to the charge 
That Heaven entrusted to thy patient care, 
Bidding wise Prudence constant on thee wait, 
And Justice hold the scales with balance fair, 
And Temperance be nigh 

With sterner Fortitude, : 
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That so endued, 

Thou needs’t not fear nor fly ; 
But armed with weapon, and with shield, 

Be victor ever on life’s battle-field. 

Brighter above, 

Hope spreads her wings ; 

Sweet Charity the burning heart of love 

Forth brings ; 

Faith shews her holy sign, 

Pointing to the Divine, 

Humility looks down, nor knows 

What wondrous light 

Her taper throws, 

And bends o’er him, who clasping at her hem, 
Hath crowned himself with earth’s best diadem. 


VIL. 


*¢ Steadfast and true!’’ So wert thou. So shall be 
The reverence that English hearts shall give, 
Whilst weeping Muses on the roll of fame 

Point to a past that doth for ever live ; 

And with the Wise, the Good, the Great proclaim 
Thy loved, thy honoured and undying name. 


VIil. 


Fair in the sunlight stands the monument, 
The world is all abroad—the gathering crowd 


Into one mighty surging chorus breaks of wailing loud ; 


For a dead Prince, who, yet in manhood’s bloom, 
Found in the foreign land an early tomb. 


Fair in the moonlight stands the monument, 
When solemn midnight o’er the earth doth creep ; 
And silence falls upon the busy world, 

And angels over man their vigil keep. 

Then Faith clear strung to hearing, record bears 
Of him who nobly in life’s path hath striven ; 
For angel-voices chant of ‘‘ Glory! Peace!’ 
And of a living Prince re-crowned in Heaven. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ALFRED HUNTINGDON, 


Mx. HUNTINGDON had explained to his wife his intentions regard- 
ing their daughter’s future,—he had made up his mind that bis 
nephew, Alfred Huntingdon, should marry Florence. Alfred had 
made no objection to the arrangement, and it never entered into 


Geoffrey’s head that Florence could dream of offering any opposi- 
tion; so he merely informed his wife of the proposed alliance, 
in order that she might afford all proper opportunities for the young 
people to become acquainted with each other; and he sug- 
gested that for the purpose Alfred should accompany the party to 
Germany. The journey would afford every facility for throwing 
them in each other’s society, and so it was arranged that Alfred 
and Florence should be fellow-travellers. Mr. Huntingdon wished 
his wife to inform Florence at once of her intended destiny; but 
she objected. 

“Depend upon it,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is better that Florence should 
not know. A young girl cannot fall in love if she is thinking of 
marriage: the two things are so incompatible. Girls should lose 
their hearts first, or else it is hard to say ‘ Yes’ to a proposal.” 

“That is all very well,” replied Mr. Huntingdon; ‘‘ and if it 
were a matter of indifference whom Florence married, I would let 


matters take their course; but I cannot permit my arrangements | 


to be upset by the fancies of a girl. Florence must marry Alfred ; 
and it seems to me better that she should understand it at once, 
and mould her feelings in accordance with her destiny.”’ 

“T am sure, Geoffrey, you are wrong,’ she said. “ You had 
much better leave it to time; you had indeed. Florence is as yet, 
ofcourse, fancy-free, and Alfred will surely find little difficulty in 
‘curing her affections. Do, Geoffrey, let the child have her dream 
—it won't last long ; why put marriage into her head and make 
her miserable ?”” 


Tears came into Mrs. Huntingdon’s eyes as she pleaded, and 
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her husband saw them. A dark flush passed over his face, and he 
hesitated before he spoke. When he did his voice had lost the 
dictatorial haughty tone, and was almost tender. 

“Have your own way, Emily,” he said, “ only take care that 
Alfred gets a fair chance—I have told him, you know; and, after 
all, where could Florence hope to find a better husband 2?” 

And so it was decided that Alfred should have fair play. 

Alfred Huntingdon was much older than Florence, although he 
was the son of a younger brother of Geoffrey’s. William Hunting. 
don, in addition to many other misfortunes, had married young, 
and had been blessed, as he acknowledged with a religiously. 
resigned groan, with a very large family, —they were all girls, too, 
with the exception of Alfred, and he had very little prospect of 
being able to provide for them. Luckily, Mr. Geoffrey had taken a 
fancy to Alfred, and had not only paid for his education, but had 
also purchased a commission for him in the army. Uncle and 
nephew had many things in common: both were strong and fear. 
less, and fond of good sport. No youngster took to India a better 
supply of murderous weapons with him than Alfred did; and 
Geoffrey’s gifts were not thrown away. Many a tiger skin came 
home as a grateful tribute; and it was one of Geoffrey's greatest 
pleasures to get a long letter filled with graphic descriptions of 
Indian sport. ~ 

Alfred had now come home on leave by his uncle’s wish, and 
fully wuderstood that it was intended he should marry his cousin 
Florence. He was as good-looking a fellow when he returned from 


India as any father might have wished his son to be; and 80’ 


thought the Reverend William Huntingdon, as the two sat after 
dinner over their wine. He was tall and well-made, with powerful 
limbs, although there was no too abundant flesh to mar their 
symmetry ; his hair was dark and curly, and his eyes brown; his 
features were bold, and his general expression was that of great 
determination. But it was difficult to see through him all at 
once. He seemed open enough in conversation; but although 
he talked a great deal, old hands observed that he told very little; 
and it was only the young men of the regiment who considered that 
they could see through Alfred at a glance. He had a light and 
jesting way of talking, too, on serious matters that puzzled his 
elders, and even his father could hardly make him out. He con- 
soled himself, however, by thinking that he would be steady 
when he got married; he only hoped he might not in his turn be 
favoured by too kind a Providence with a dozen girls, and become 
too steady. ; 

“This is a splendid prospect for you, my dear boy!’’ said 
the reverend gentleman, as he filled out another glass of wine 
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and watched some half-dozen of his girls playing croquet on the 
lawn. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ smiled Alfred. ‘* It’s a lift for a poor subaltern if 
it all comes off.”’ 

‘If, my dear boy ? why what on earth is there to prevent it ? 
It seems to me you have only to propose, and the matter is 
settled.’’ 

‘* But, my dear father, don’t you see that Florence may not like 
me; and it is just possible that I may not care enough for her to 

her ?”’ 

“Not like her? Not like a girl with mich a sum of ready money 
as she will have ?’’ 

“Money, you know, sir, is not everything. I suppose we 
ought not to marry without we love each other? Iam sure I have 
heard you say a thousand times that there should be a mutual 
attachment.” 

“ Ahem !’’ coughed the reverend geutleman. ‘‘ You must not 
mistake me, my boy. I may have said that merelv as a matter of 
opinion—speaking merely as a man of the world—that a mutual 
attachment is a good thing,—just as I might say, indeed, that a 
bridal veil and orange-blossoms are desirable things at a wedding ; 
but in my sacred capacity, as a clergyman, you must know that I 
never insisted upon such trifles. I need do no more than refer you 
to the Book of Common Prayer,—you will find nothing about 
mutual attachment there. The woman, you will observe, promises 
to love and honour, and obey ; but it is a promise for the future. 
There is not one word to advocate a previous attachment,—oh, no, 
my dear boy! Religion by no means discourages a modest amount 
of friendship between young people before marriage; but Heaven 
forbid that a Christian gentleman should throw away a handsome 
fortune on such a miserable pretence as a want of mutual attach- 
ment! I trust, my dear boy,” said the perplexed father, after 
a pause, ‘‘ that there is nothing which would make the idea of 
marriage unpleasant to you.”’ 

“No, sir. I never was in love with anybody, I think ; except- 
ing——’’ 

‘* Excepting whom, for Heaven’s sake ?”’ 

“Oh, it was nothing, sir—I must not mention names. It 
happened to be a married lady.” 

‘Dear me, dear me!” sighed the grieved parent ; “ that is 
what comes of mutual attachments, you see! I am sorry to hear 
this; although, of course, as she is married it is not of so much 
consequence as it might have been. I trust, Alfred, that it is all 
broken off now 2”’ 

“Quite so, my dear father. You must not misunderstand me 
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—there was no harm—nothing wrong, you know. Sho told me 
herself it was quite Platonic!” 

“ Bless me! that is worse than I expected. A married gentle. 
woman in love with a Platonic subaltern !”’ 

‘*T did not say, sir, that my attachment was Platonic.”’ 

‘It is just the same, sir. A young subaltern in love with a 
Platonic married woman is just as bad; and, I may say, worst of 
all. However, we will speak no more on this painful subject. You 
are sure it is over ?”’ 


** Quite sure, sir.”’ 
CHAPTER X. 
PACKING UP. 


FLORENCE was delighted to see her cousin Alfred again. She 
had been a mere child when he went to India; but they had always 
been good friends, and he had not forgotten her during his stay in 
the East. Many a pretty little Indian ornament had accompanied 
the tiger skins sent home to Geoffrey Huntingdon. When Alfred 
called at Mrs. Huntingdon’s in London, Florence forgot all about 
the proprieties and ran up to him and kissed him. Then she gave 
a little blush and laugh, and said— 

**T am so very glad you are coming with us, and so is mamma, 
and so is Flora !’’ 

**Ob, Florence,’ exclaimed a soft little voice, in a tone of 
maidenly remonstrance. 

‘You know you are, Flora,’’ continued Florence; ‘‘ only, of 
course, you can’t say so until you have been properly introduced. 
Allow me to make Alfred Huntingdon known to Miss Flora Master- 
ton. Now we shall get on capitally. How funny it would have 
been if I had forgotten to introduce you! You two would have had 
to go scowling at each other all through Germany ; and now that 
I have said those magic words, we shall all be like brothers and 
sisters, with mamma to keep us in order.”’ 

** Is that the effect of an introduction ?’’ laughed Alfred. ‘‘ That 
would not always do; would it, Miss Masterton ?”’ 

“‘One might have too many brothers,’”’ replied Flora, with 
much artless simplicity. ‘It isso near a relationship—cousins 
would be near enough.” 

**I don’t go so far as that, Miss Masterton ; for one might get 
a most undesirable cousin quite unexpectedly, by a sudden intro- 
duction such as I got the other day.’’ 

“How was that, Alfred?’ inquired Mrs. Huntingdon. 

** T was down at Silverbeach, Aunt, on my way to Greylings, 
ani I stopped to breakfast at a queer little tavern called the 
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‘Hoy.’ While I was sipping my tea in came the waiter, who, 
by-the-bye, was as queer as the ‘Hoy’ itself. ‘Would you 
have any objection to a gentleman joining you at breakfast ?’ said 
the waiter. ‘Certainly not,’ I replied; ‘it’s a public room.’ In 
game a very good-looking young fellow, who sat down opposite to 
me and began to refresh himself. I only gave him a glance, but 
all of a sudden I recollected the man’s face; he had been in my 
own regiment and was invalided home from India after a few months’ 
service. Well, it wasn’t very pleasant, sitting down to breakfast 
with a discharged soldier, but there was no help for it, and all would 
have passed off very quietly if it bad not been for the confounded 
old waiter. He looked first at me and then at the other, and some- 
thing seemed to puzzle bim. I suppose it was our silence; for 
suddenly he exclaimed, ‘Oh, perhaps, gentlemen, you have not 
been introduced? if so, allow me. Mr. Gregory—Mr. Alfred 
Huntingdon—Mr. Huntingdon, Mr. Gregory.’ Upon my word, 
before I knew how it happened, I bowed to Mr. Gregory, and Mr. 
Gregory tome. But I don’t think, Aunt, I am bound to take him 
as a brother or cousin, for all that.’’ 

‘Did you ask the poor fellow what he was doing ?’’ inquired 
Florence. 

“Yes, it was no use being reserved after that ; and what do you 
think he wanted down at Silverbeach? he was trying to find out 
the address of your old friend, Captain Draper.”’ 

‘That is strange!’’ said Mrs. Huntingdon. “Did he say 
why ?”’ 

‘No, he made me a ridiculous answer, and if it were possible 
for a discharged soldier to chaffa Lieutenant, I should have thought 
he was chaffing me.”’ 

“What did he say, Alfred ?”’ 

‘He said he wanted to know if Captain Draper had the bump 
of amativeness strongly developed! I think the fellow is cracked. I 
asked the waiter about him afterwards, and he told me that the 
man had been staying there a week or two before, but had left for 
London, and he didn’t know why he had come back again or what 
he was upto. ‘Is he all right?” I said. ‘Sir,’ said the waiter, 
solemnly ; ‘he’s a nice and affable young gentleman; but if ever 
he asks you to toss for sixpence or such like, don’t you do it.’ ‘He 
is not likely to take such a liberty as that, I fancy,’ I replied. 
‘Why, not?’ inquired the waiter. ‘He did not respect my grey 
hairs. He did me out of two-and-sixpence last night !’ ’’ 

“That was the very man, then,” said Mrs. Huntingdon, “ that 
your uncle mistook for a ghost and fired at,—his name was 
i 
“ Did my uncle shoot him, Aunt ?” 
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*‘ Yes, he hit him in the head, not much, you know; but he 
was insensible, and a doctor was sent for. I should not wonder if 
he had gone a little out of his mind since. Captain Draper was 
there when he was shot, I remember.”’ 

“Do tell me all about it, aunt.” 

‘*‘] have not time, 1 have got some letters to write; but 
Florence knows all about it. Don’t go away, I shall soon be back, 
and I want you to come with us while we do some shopping.”’ 

“Now then, Florence, tell! us the ghost story,”’ said Alfred, 
when Mrs. Huntingdon had taken her departure. ‘“ Miss Masterton 
and I are dying with curiosity.”’ 

** How can you say so, Mr. Huntinzdon ?”’ 

‘T thought all ladies liked spirits, Miss Masterton.” 

‘¢ Oh, what a slander !”’ 

‘‘Wedon’t mean the same thing, Miss Masterton; men and 
. women never do understand each other.”’ 

“No, I suppose not,”’ replied Flora, who was thinking just then. 
of the misunderstanding about the doctor’s assistant, and alas, 
comparing the young gentleman unfavourably with Alfred Hunt. 
ingdon. 

‘* Now, please, Florence, go on,”’ said her cousin. 

‘*Once upon a time,’ she began—“ or, at least, somewhere 
about a month or six weeks ago, when my father was at Greylings, 
there was a young man living at Silverbeach who did not believe 
in ghosts. Somebody dared him to walk to Greylings just as the 
clock struck twelve; and the valiant creature set out from Silver- 
beach all alone in the darkness. Suddenly, while papa and Captain 
Draper were sitting over their wine, when they ought to have been 
in bed, a ghost appeared at the window. Papa fired and made a 
great bump on his forehead.”’ 

‘*‘ Oh, what a beautiful story !’’ exclaimed Alfred ; ‘‘ no wonder 
his thoughts run on bumps. It was sharp practice, though, firing at 
a man for looking in at a window. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Masterton ¢”’ 

** Indeed I do—no lady could do such a thing, not if he 
had been peeping through the keyhole; but gentlemen have no 
feeling.’”’ 

‘This young man had a good deal,’’ interrupted Florence ; 
‘he fainted away, and then he was ill for a week at Silverbeach, 
and papa had to pay all the doctor’s bills—or he would have had te 
pay them, only the doctor would not take any money !’’ 

‘What a curious doctor !’’ said Alfred. 

“Yes, his name was Sharper, I recollect.”’ 

“ Now, that’s a more curious thing still,’’ interrupted Alfred. 
‘‘T know Sharper very well, he was once in my regiment, and left 
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it soon after I joined. I met him at Silverbeach ; and what do you 
think ? he wanted to know, Florence—he wanted to know about 
ourmamma’s bumps !”’ 

‘«Why, Alfred, he must be mad too !”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean the bumps exactly, that’s only metaphorical ; 
but all the ups and downs{of her life. Who she was before she was 
married, and all that sort of thing. Idon’t mean to say he was 
impertinent or offensively curious—the man is a gentleman; but I 
certainly noticed that he did try and find out all about my aunt in 
around about kind of way.”’ : 

“T wonder whether he could have known mamma before she 
married ?”’ said Florence, ‘“‘ I will ask her. How long were you at 
Grevlings, Alfred ?”’ | | 

“ Only two days ; I was ten with my father down at Cowsleslop | 
Rectory, and I only came up to town yesterday. It was lucky you | 
had not started before I arrived.” a) 

‘* Mamma never intended to go without you, Alfred. 

‘¢ Did she not ?”’ 

“No, I’m sure I don’t know why. I don’t see what good you 
can be ; for you don’t speak German—do you ?”’ 

‘* Not a word, Florence, excepting ‘ja.’ How much do you 
know, Florence ?2”’ 

‘* About as much as youdo. I can say ‘ nein.’ ”’ 

“How very delightful! how nicely we shall get on! Is that a 
Mrs. Huntingdon calling ?”’ | 

‘*T will go and see,” said Florence, and she left the room. 3 

‘* What can you do, Miss Masterton ?’’ inquired Alfred. 

“Tcan say ‘ja’ and ‘nein,’ both at once, Mr. Huntingdon.” 

‘And which am I to believe ?”’ 

“Just whichever you please.” 

Florence returned and announced that her mother was just 
ready to go out. 

‘* By-the-bye, Alfred,’’ she said, “as we are all to be brothers ey 
and sisters together, you ought to call Miss Masterton Flora. It "7 
seems so stiff to be always giving her her full title.”’ 

‘* May I be permitted, Miss Masterton ?”’ 

“Nein, Mr. Huntingdon.” 

“Don’t believe her, Alfred, she does not know what ‘nein’ 
means—say ‘ ja.’”’ 

‘* Very good, Florence.’’ 

“Ja, Alfred? oh, dear me, what a horrible slip I have made! 
I mean, of course, ‘ ja,’ Mr. Huntingdon.” 


“No, I won’t have that; you must be Flora, and I must be 
Alfred,”’ 
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“ What a shame!” cried Flora ; “ but it’s your doing, Florence, 
not mine.” 

‘* It is the natural result of being introduced by a third party,” 
explained Alfred ; ‘‘ we should never have got to calling each other 
by our Christian names without such a mutual friend as Florence,” 

“I don’t know that,’’ thought Flora, and she wondered how 
it came about that the doctor’s boy alwavs called her Flora with- 
out any third person’s assistance whatever. 


CHAPTER XI. 
INNOCENT SIMPLICITY. 


THe end of October found the travellers at Cassel. Here Mrs. 
Huntingdon received a letter from her husband, asking her to join 
him at Berlin, so she resolved to take Florence and Flora at once 
to Eichelskamp, in-the-Harz, and leave them at the school which 
had been chosen there, for the completion of their education. In 
another year Mrs. Huntingdon thought Florence would be quite old 
enough to understand that she must marry according to her father's 
wishes, and in the meantime it was just as well to keep her out of 
harm’s way. Whether Alfred had succeeded in making a favourable 
impression or not on Florence’s affections was rather a puzzle to 
her. Florence certainly liked him ; but she appeared quite as much 
pleased when he was flirting with Flora as when he was paying 
little attentions to herself. There could be no doubt that Alfred 
did flirt too, more with Flora than with his cousin. He was not 
much to. blame, perhaps ; he was very fond of sympathy, and Flora 
had quite a superabundant supply of that quality. There was a 
bright eye always sparkling with an answering glance, a pretty 
smile always ready tc applaud a witticism, and a little hand ever 
prepared for a friendly greeting ; it was only natural that Alfrea, 
who liked being appreciated, should be fond of Flora’s society. With 
Florence Alfred was more reserved. She was rather wanting in 
sympathy, or else she did not agree with all of Alfred’s views—in- 
deed, sometimes they almost quarrelled. 

‘‘What made you leave us yesterday evening so suddenly?’ 
asked Alfred, a few days before the party was destined to be broken 
up. 

“ Because I was cross,"’ replied Florence. 

“ And with whom ?’’ 

‘* With myself, and yourself, and Flora’s self; a sort of general 
crossness, Alfred.’’ 

“* Tell me all about it, Florence.’’ 
‘No, thank you ; I’m not going to confess my sins to you. | 
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have nothing to do with Flora’s; and you are a man, and men 
never have any faults, or at least never like to be told of them.” 

‘That depends upon the preacher. I wish you would tell me 
how I vexed you.”’ 

“Do you really and truly, Alfred? and you promise not to be 
angry?” 

“No, I won't do that; but I will promise not to beat you or 
kick you, if I get vexed; and that is saying a good deal for an En- 
glishman, when he is vexed with one of your sex.” 

“Thank you kindly, Alfred; then I may go on?” i 

“ Proceed.”’ at 

“ T was angry with you, Alfred, because you laughed at that 
story Flora told about the trick that somebody played on somebody 
else.”’ | 

“Good gracious, Florence! why should I not have laughed ? 
It was not a very funny story, perhaps, but surely you would not 
have had me burst into tears ?’’ 

“No ; but if you had not laughed, I should not, perhaps, and I 
was vexed with myself for laughing.”’ 

** Why 2” 

“Because I was ashamed of myself. It was not a nice story, 
Alfred ; for it made us laugh with the cheat and the hypocrite, while 
really all the sympathy was due to the victim. Italways puts me 
out, Alfred, when people confuse truth and falsehood. Iwas vexed 
with you, too, because you are older, and ought to show me a better 
example.”’ 

** You think I treat serious matters too lightly, do you, F'lo- 
rence ¢’’ 

‘* Not really, but in fun,’’ she replied. 

** Well, I always tell the truth to myself, Florence. Perhaps I 
would to my friends, if I had any.’’ 

‘* Don’t you count Flora and me as friends, then ?’’ 

‘* Florence, there are friends and friends. I have a select list to 
whom I never can be false, even in trifles, as I believe they never 
could to me. ‘There are very few ladies on it yet; may I put your 
name down, Florence 2’’ 

‘Certainly, and Flora’s, too !”’ 

‘Flora is too old.” 

‘* What nonsense you do talk, Alfred—why, she is my own 





age ts 
‘‘ My dear Florence, Flora is nearly if not quite six thousand ia | 
years old—she is as old as mother Eve.”’ i : 
“TI give it up, Alfred; you are in one of your teasing humours, a | 


and Tam getting so hungry—do come to luncheon;” and so the 
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dispute ended, to be followed probably before long by another com- 
bat of wits. 

They were all sorry enough when Friday came—the black Friday 
the last day they were to pass together; the afternoon was spent 
in strolling about the place, and the last visit of all was paid to the 
Town Gardens, which began to look sad and gloomy, as the foliage 
had begun to fade, and the leaves dropped sadly on the party, while 
they lingered and wandered among the deserted paths, until the 
dark shadows of the advancing night closed rapidly on the dying 
day. Mrs. Huntingdon and Florence were the first to leave, and 
outwalked the others, and Alfred and Flora were alone; she stopped 
suddenly, and said : 

“ Alfred, let us part here! I have been thinking of to-morrow, 
and I could not bear to say ‘Good bye’ with the cold eyes of others 
looking on.”’ 

. Alfred could do no less than take the little hand held out, and 
he could hardly drop it when he had got hold of it; and poor Flora 
quite forgot to take it away. 

‘He might squeeze it,”’ she said to herself; and then all of a 
sudden she began tocry. With the disengaged hand she drew a 
pocket-handkerchief from her pocket and buried her little face in 
its folds. 

‘** Don’t cry, Flora!’’ said Alfred, who did not exactly know 
what other remark to make. This remark unluckily had the 
effect of making Flora sob more violently than before, and she 
trembled until Alfred thought she was going to faint ; so he put his 
arm round her waist. He was apparently only just in time, for 
the next moment she fell forward, and her head rested upon his 
shoulder. “D—n it!’ said the young gentleman to himself, “‘ someone 
will come and catch us presently! I had no notion the poor little 
thing was so fond of me.’’ Poor Flora in the meantime thought to 
herself, “‘ How can he be such a stupid?’’ She looked up wildly in his 
_ face for a moment, and then her eyes closed again, and down went 
the pretty head on his shoulder once more. ‘‘ By Jove!’’ was the 
only thing Alfred could think of saying to himself now. If Jove 
did not help him, he did not exactly see what other power could. 
He could not lay her down like a bundle of hay, and she was too 
heavy to carry to the hotel, and he could not stand there with 
his arm round her waist and her head on his shoulder for ever, 
without saying something more tender than ‘‘ By Jove!’ ‘The very 
same idea crossed the mind of theinsensible Flora; “ He can’t get 
out of it,” was her idea. “ By Jove!” once more repeated Alfred, and 
then he kissed her. ‘‘ Dearest Flora,’’ he said, ‘‘ pray rouse your- 
self.’’ She waited a moment, in case he might like to repeat what 
he had done, and then she gave a little shudder and came to herself. 
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‘‘Oh, Alfred!’’ she said, “what must you think of me ?’’ 

“‘ { think you are the dearest little girl in the world,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘but we had better come along now. It is not as if we 
were parting for ever, you know.” 

**Oh, Alfred,’ she replied, “ you make light of it; but it is 
hard to me. I have been so happy, and now it seems as if all 
happiness was at anend. The sun may rise and the flowers bloom 
again, but not for me—ob, not for me!” 

“Calm yourself, Flora. I shall be back next year.’’ 

“ Yes, you will come back, and you will find the same Flora; 
but, alas, what shall I find ?”’ 

“Why, the same Alfred.’’ 

“ Oh, if I could hope,’’ she whispered; and she put out her 
hand again to take the threatened farewell. There was something in 
her eyes that made poor Alfred think she was going to faint again; 


but luckily at that moment a gardener turned the corner, and 


Flora recovered herself. The pair walked off rather hurriedly, and 
little conversation passed between them on the road to the hotel. 
Alfred heard a little sob now and then, but it did not give him 
the pain that it ought to havedone. “ She can’t faint in the streets,’’ 
he thought; “or if she does I can get her into a doctor’s shop. At 
last they reached the hotel, and as he prepared to enter the sitting. 
room Flora prepared to pass upstairs; his hand was still on the 
handle, and he was half in the room when his disengaged fingers 
were suddenly raised to Flora’s lips, who murmured, ‘“ Farewell !’’ 
The next moment: Alfred faced his Aunt, and, to her astonishment, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove !”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PROPOSAL. 


It was most unfortunate for poor Flora that when she wanted 
sympathy most—at the bitter hour of parting in the gardens— 
Alfred had made up his mind to ask Florence to be his wife. It 
was almost impossible, under the circumstances, to say anything 
more tender to Flora than ‘‘ By Jove !”’ 

Alfred had mentioned his intention that very morning to Mrs, 
Huntingdon, and although she tried to dissuade him, she was 
obliged at last to consent ; so she left the room the same evening 
rather earlier than usual, leaving Alfred with Florence. The girl 
Was just about to follow her mother, when he said— 

‘* Wait one moment, Florence; I want to speak to you.”’ 

She stopped, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Where is Flora ?’’ he inquired. 
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‘* Gone to bed, Alfred. She said she had a bad headache when 
she came in from her walk. I suppose she got a chill.’ 

“ She seemed pretty warm,’’ thought the young gentleman ; but 
he remarked— 

“Qh, I am sorry for that; although just at present perhaps 
she is better out of the way. Florence, you remember the other 
day I asked if I might place you on my list of friends ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, Alfred ; and I said, ‘ Of course.’ ”’ 

** Ah, Florence! I want more-than friendship from you. Don’t 
you know that I love you with all my heart? That to me you 
are the sweetest, dearest girl in all the world! That I can 
refrain no longer from telling you how I love you! Don’t you 
know, Florence, 1 want you to love me just a little in return, and 
be my wife ?”’ 

And Alfred put out his hand, which Florence took mechanically ; 
but: there was no favourable answer—in voice, or look, or hand. 
On the contrary, she turned very pale and began to cry. Poor 
Alired felt very much inclined to invoke “ Jove ’’ again, for he had 
not expected tears. 

** ] have not vexed you, Florence?’ he said. ‘ You are surely 
not angry with me for loving you? Why are you so cold with 
me ¢”’ 

‘* T will tell you if I must, Alfred,” she said, as she withdrew 
her hand ; ‘‘ but you must know partly, I should think. Was it 
not my father’s wish that you should say what you have just said ? 
Did he not send you to Germany with us for this very purpose ?”’ 

“Who told you that ?’’ said Alfred. 

“Flora told me so this very evening, since she came in from 
her walk. She also told me, Alfred, that I had no free choice like 
other girls, and she prophesied what would happen this very night. 
She was only wrong inone thing. She told me IJ had no alternative 
but to say yes.”’ 

“ Flora is a mischievous little ,” burst out Alfred. 

“ Please don’t speak unkindly of her,”’ said Florence; “she is 
my friend, and she loves me !’’ 

“She has not told all the truth, at any rate, Florence. She 
makes you believe that my love for you is a pretence, because it so 
happens that your father wishes that we should care for each 
other. Why should my love for you not be true because your 
father likes me ?”’ 

“ Alfred, please do not think I am accusing you of pretending 
to care a little about me; but if it had not been for my father’s 
wishes, you know this would never have happened. It is not fair. 
You know how my father is accustomed to have his own way, and 
how mamma and I both dread to oppose his slightest wish. You 
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pave made it doubly difficult for me, Alfred. I shall vex you; and, 
what is worse to me, I shall offend my father.”’ 

“Then, you do not care for me, Florence ?’’ 

“Yes, I do, as a cousin and a dear friend. Oh, Alfred, please 
let it be as it was yesterday? Just forget that you have spoken 
to me?” 

“T cannot, Florence; because I really love you. It would 
have been all the same if your father had opposed my wishes. I 
always liked you, and latterly I have learned to love you. I will 
not give you up, unless, indeed, you have some stronger reason.”” 

“T have no other reason, Alfred, than that I do not love you as 
you wish.”’ . 

“Then, Florence, I will wait. I will forget that I have spoken 
to you, or at least for the present I will not return to it; but I 
will hope. Ina year or two, Florence, you may judge me less 
harshly ; and I will wait very patiently if you will only try to 
think kindly of me in the future. You do not dislike me, 
Florence ¢”’ 

“No; you know I do not.”’ 

“Then let me hope; I do not ask more.”’ 

“T don’t see why you should persist, Alfred. It is of no use. 
I don’t think I shall ever change.” 

“ Ah, you are not sure, Florence? Then I will live on that 
small hope. There, Florence, I will not trouble you more now. 
We will part as friends and cousins; who knows how we may meet 
_ again? Good-bye, Florence ; but not for ever.”’ 

He took her hand once more and kissed it, and then the girl 
made her escape without another word. He gazed after her 
thoughtfully for a minute, and then sat down before the stove. 

“T suppose it will come all right,”’ he said ; “she does not love 
me now, and I don’t know that I am what people call in love 
with her ; but I like her very much, and I mean to make her a good 
husband, and I daresay she will love me better than most women 
love their husbands. I don’t know that it is a good thing to be 
spooney when it’s a question of marriage. Good gracious, supposing 
Thad lost my head when that spiteful little Flora broke down to- 
day. Not but she must be very fond of me, poor little thing. She 
puts me a little in mind of Mrs. Chichester sometimes. I believe 
Iwas more in love with that woman than any one I ever saw in 
my life. But I won’t think about that. I hope to goodness I 
shall never see her again!’’ And, as though determined to put 
down a treacherous train of thought, Alfred sprung to his feet and 

the avartment. 

Later in the night, Mrs. Mowzle, the confidential maid of Mrs, 
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Huntingdon, talked over the prospects of Miss Florence with Mrs, 
Crooney, the invaluable servant of Mrs. Masterton. 

‘‘ T was a-mentioning, yesterday,’’ said Mrs. Mowzle, ‘‘in the 
strictest of confidences, that our Miss Florence was intended to 
contract a matrimonial alliance with Mr. Alfrel Huntingdon.” 

** Yes, maa’m, and strictly have I kept your valued words to 
myself,” replied Mrs. Crooney. 

“T am sure of it, maa’m; and I don’t mind telling of you 
further, that Mr. Alfred has been and pcpped the question this very 
evening !’’ 

“ Lor’! Mrs. Mowzle, did they tell you 2” 

“No, Mrs. Crooney ; but I can put two and two together, and 
when I went in to see if Mrs. Huntingdon wanted anything more 
just now, I took it all in at a glance. Mrs.Huntingdon was in tears, 
and Miss Florence was in tears,and they looked wretched. ‘ There’s 
going to be a matrimonial alliance,’ says I !”’ 

“ Well, I must say, Mrs. Mowzle, I always thought Mr. Alfred 
was after our Miss Flora! It will break her heart, poor dear.’’ 

“Tt is not a question of hearts, Mrs. Crooney. The Hun- 
tingdons can’t marry where they like always. Theyv’e got to 
consider the family.’ | 

*“Then they might wait, maa’m,”’ replied Mrs. Crooney; “ it 
is no use counting chickens before they are hatched !” 

**Ah! you don’t understand, Mrs. Crooney ; it is ‘the past ’ 
that great people like the Huntingdons have to think about when 
they get married.”’ 

“Oh, bother ‘the past,’ Mrs. Mowzle! when a young couple 
marry they ought to start clear. ‘Bygones is bygones;’ what's 
the use of raking up every little trifle ?”’ 

‘‘ When I mention ‘the past,’ Mrs. Crooney, I mean the old 
family !”’ 

“Bless me, Mrs. Mowzle; you don’t tell me there’s a pre- 
vious family ?”’ 

‘**Mrs. Crooney, you astonish me. I’m a-talking of the 
aristocracy, ma’am. Their ways are different from ours, and must 
not be judged as such. Do you suppose when they get married 
they need be in love with each other? Look at Mr. Geoffrey 
Huntingdon and his lady now. I don’t suppose they live together 
more than a month in every year.”’ 

“T should not like that,’’ replied Mrs. Crooney. 

“T don’t know ; if there’s no loving there’s no quarrelling, and 
that’s a blessing always. I’m sure its beautiful to hear my master 
and mistress sometimes. ‘ Huntingdon,’ she says—not my love or my 
dear, but just in a grand way, ‘Huntingdon! I shall want 4 

» cheque for five hundred pounds,’ she says; ‘ Will that be enough ! 
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says he—‘ better make it a thousand!’ ‘Lor!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Crooney. ‘ I suppose you wili be back in six months, Ruutingdon ?” 
goes on my lady ; ‘ Yes, or may be eight,’ says my gentleman, and 
away he goes to Rooshia. I don't think I ever caught him with his 
arm round her waist, or any little thing of that kind, in all the 
time I’ve been with them. It sounds grand,’’ sighed Mrs. Crooney ; 
“but I should not like it. I knew a young girl once, Mrs. Mowzle, 
and she had a husband, poor dear man; and well I remember how 
he was always a-kissing of her, but get money out of him she could 
not ; his words of a morning when he was asked for house-keeping 
money, was generally ‘ You bed—d!’ They was, indeed, Mrs. Mow. 
ale; and yet, do you know, I believe that young girl would rather 
have had the kisses without the money, than take the money with. 
out ever a kiss at all ;’’ and here poor Mrs. Crooney broke down and 
began to cry. ‘ 

“Ah, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Mowzle ; “ don’t you mind telling me. 
I'll never let on, not if you was twice married; you ease your poor 
mind—did he die, dear ?2”’ 

‘Tt was never cleared up,” sobbed Mrs. Crooney; ‘‘ that is 
what isso horrid. 1 don’t know whether I am a wife or a widow; 
he just went out one morning, Mrs. Mowzle, and he never came 
back again.” 

“ ‘Was there a quarrel, Mrs. Crooney ?”’ 

** Nothing particular my dear, only a few words, as was natural 
between loving hearts that had been a year married.” 

“‘Cheer up, Mrs. Crooney ! he’ll turn up again some day yet, 


I'll be bound; nobody is dead until he is buried, and sometimes 
not then.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 


THERE were two gentleman in the smoking room of the hotel 
when Alfred strolled in to take one last cigar. 

** Dr. Sharper ?”’ . 

‘Yes, Mr. Huntingdon; I have been taking a run up the 
Rhine and into Switzerland ; and I ought to have been at Rotterdam 
now, only I turned off, with my-friend here, at Dusseldorf, who was 
kind enough to promise me a view of a collection at Cassel, which 
interests me as a medical man. Dr. Schlagenweit, allow me to 
introduce Mr. Alfred Huntingdon.” 

Dr. Schlagenweit made room at the table and said, 

‘* You shall join us; is it not so? I love the English,’ 


‘* Thanks |’’ replied Alfred; and soon the party were buried in 
smoke,’’ , 
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The first to speak was Dr. Sharper. 

** Are you travelling alone ?”’ he inquired. 

** No, Dr. Sharper. I am with my aunt, Mrs, Huntingdon, and 
her daughter and another young lady she is taking to a finishing 
school at Eichelskamp. I leave them to-morrow morning.” 

“You shall excuse me,”’ said the German gentleman, ‘ but 
this is markworthy! There shall be no ladies’ school at Eichel- 
examp but that kept by my wife, Mrs. Schlagenweit; and now [ 
remember, that the honoured name of Mrs. Huntingdon is not 
unknown to me.”’ 

“That is certainly curious,’ 
yourself in the scholastic line ?”’ 

** No, my best sir. J am, as our friend Dr. Sharper, a physician, 
We learn, but we do not teach: we seek for knowledge, but we do 
not know anything. Education is different. Mrs. Schlagenweit 
can teach very well. She is English, too, so she is a teacher by 
right of birth. You see why I love England—there is always so 
much to learn'there. Every time I see England, or come home to 
Mrs. Schlagenweit, I open my eyes more and more wide !”’ 

‘* Is there much practice at Eichelskamp, Doctor?’ inquired 
Sharper. 

** Not much, but what there is, I believe, I have got. I shall 
not make my fortune, like your great English physicians, nor do I 
bring up my son Edouard Chalmers to my own profession.”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” interrupted Dr. Sharper, “ what name 
did you say ?”’ 

*T said, Edouard Chalmers. Ah, I perceive! how is my son 
called Chalmers? I must explain. I had the honour to marry a 
widow lady, and ber husband's name was Chalmers. By the first 
marriage she had one little son, and he has been to me as my own. 
He is as much German as I am almost, for he came to Eichelskamp 
when he was not three years old.”’ 

“T wonder whether Mrs. Schlagenweit’s first husband was any 
relation to some people of the name of Chalmers, who lived formerly 
in New Zealand.” 

“That may be so, for the father of my wife’s husband— 
Edward’s grandfather —was a colonist.’’ ; 

“But there was no son in New Zealand, Dr. Schlagenweit ?” 

“ That is true,"’ replied the German gentleman ; “ the boy was 
left at home when the family emigrated with an aunt. All that 
generation are dead now, I believe they were drowned on their way 
home to England. Did you know them, Dr, Sharper ?”’ 

“ Intimately.”’ 

“ Well, you must come to Eschelskamp and make the acquaint- 
ance of Edouard and of Mrs, Schlagenweit, You will come?” 


replied Alfred. “You are not 
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Thanks ! I must return to England now ; but ifI live I will repeat 
my journey next year; and if you will allow me I will extend 
my trip to Eschelskamp.”’ 

“Done and done,”’ exclaimed the German gentleman, and 
your friend shall come too ?”’ 

‘Thank you, Dr. Schlagenweit! I will come most willingly.”’ 

‘* Strike we our glass together,’’ cried the hospitable German, 
“now one Heep, heep, hurrah! as you English say, and then to 
bed.’ 

The next morning the party at Cassel broke up. Alfred had a 
private interview with his aunt, and she congratulated him on his 
success with Florence, small as it seemed. | 

“She has not positively refused you, and that is much. Poor 
girl! it must have been hard for her to listen to you, when she 
thought you spoke at our request.” 

‘*T cannot understand that, aunt !”’ 

“No; I suppose not. You see, Alfred, a young girl has very 
little to bestow, excepting her love, and she does not wish somebody 
else to dispose of that without her knowledge. It is like discovering 
that as you grow up that your godfathers and godmothers have 
renounced the Devil and all his works for you. There are some 
things one prefers to do for oneself, and, as a rule, people see very 
little of their sponsors in after-life.”’ 

‘Is it necessary, aunt, for Florence to go to that place at 
Eschelskamp now ?”’ 

‘Yes; it will be better. She is not what girls call in love with 
you; and, I think, a year at Eschelskamp will tell in your favour. 
She will get very -tired of the monotonous life and, some day or the 
other, when she sits gazing on the dull, black stove of the school. 
room, may be she will turn her thoughts to you.” 

“Thank you, aunt. Your are complimentary, I must say.’’ 

‘*T had no intention of being so, Alfred. I wonder how Flora 
found out your uncle’s intentions with regard to you and Florence ; 
or I should say, perhaps, I wonder why Flora told Florence ?”’ 

‘Merely childish thoughtlessness, aunt, I suppose.”’ 

‘* Lam not quite so sure of that. At any rate, I mean to get rid of 
Mrs. Crooney ; and, if you don’t mind, you can see her safely back 
to England. Mrs. Mowzle can look after the two girls very well 
for the rest of the journey. You see, Mrs. Crooney is a little too 
much for Mrs. Mowzle, and gets things out of her.”’ 

“ All right, aunt ! I am not afraid of her if you are. Besides, 
1 will pass her on to Dr. Sharper, for I suppose we shall go back to 
England together. Oh, I forgot to tell you, aunt, I met two 
doctors in the smoking-room last night. They had been travelling 
together in Switzerland.”’ 
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‘‘Two doctors travelling together for pleasure, Alfred! I 
thought they only went in pairs to consultations !” 

** Well, it was odd, aunt; but who do you suppose the two 
doctors were ?”’ 

** T cannot guess.’’ 

“One was Dr. Sharper, and the other Dr. Schlagenweit !”’ 

“ What the husband of the person who keeps an establishment — 
at Eschelskamp ?’’ 

* Yes,” 

“That is lucky! you must introduce him, Alfred, before we 
start.” ' 

‘Very well, aunt.”’ 

“You don’t remember the other man, Dr. Sharper ?”’ 

“No. Heattended that young fellow, Gregory, down at Silver. 
beach. I thought you might have met him somewhere. He talked 
about you and Florence as if he knew you.” 

‘* T suppose it was old women’s gossip, Alfred.’’ 

‘“ T don’t know; Sharper is not a bit of an old woman ?”’ 

‘*He’s a doctor, Alfred. They are all pretty much alike. 
Now come down and say good-bye to the girls, and then when you 
have handed us over to Dr. Schlagenweit you had better go. I 
have told Mrs. Crooney, and you can start for Dusseldorf in half-an- 
hour and catch the boat.’’ 

“Can I not have a word with Florence before I go 2” 

“No, decidedly not; she was angry with you yesterday, and 
she is not pleased with herself to-day, and is not likely to forgive 
you just now for the cause.’’ 

‘* Look here, aunt, if you really think Florence will be miserable, 
I will break it off. I don’t want to: persecute her, although of 
course, it would be an excellent marriage for me. I don’t care 
about her being desperately in love with me, but I should not like 
her to begin life with a little aversion.’’ 

** Don’t be down-hearted ; Florence will like you all in good 
time. She will make a good wife; and I don’t think you will 
make a bad husband—only don’t be in a hurry. Leave her 
alone for about a year, and make your parting as short as you 
can to-day. Do you think Flora knows that I have spoken to 
Florence ?”’ 

“Depend upon it, Alfred, she knows all that Mrs, Crooney 
knows.”’ 

**T will drown that old woman,”’ said Alfred, “ before I get to 
Rotterdam.” 












THE INFLUENCE OF CHIEFTAINSHIP ON. THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY. 


BY G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.R. Hist. 8. 


Ina paper which appeared in a previous number of ‘ COLBURN,’ we 
gave an outline of those forms of kinship which exist at the present 
time as heirlooms of the past. It is now intended to point out the 
influence which the conception of chieftainship has exercised in 
forming the social conditions under which man has lived so long. 
Mr. Carlyle has urged the claims of chieftainship under one of its 
phases—hero-worship ; but long before heroes assumed a historical 
importance in the government of mankind, pure patriarchal chief.- 
tainship had formed the germs which alone could give a political 
value to hero-worship—by which, in fact, sovereignty first became 
known to man. 

We confine ourselves, then, in this paper, to that division of 
chieftainship which the patriarchal system illustrates and confirms, 
and from which modern history receives, as a heirloom, the custom 
of primogeniture, and modern society the palliatory excuse for their 
fondness for ancestries which begin with the Conquest. 

The modern school of thought has perhaps enunciated no prin. 
ciple more likely to be generally received among the most opposite 
class of thinkers, and at the same time more agreeable to true 
scientific teaching, than that which Mr. Spencer has laid down in 
his “ First Principles’’—that all human beliefs originally contained, 
and perhaps still contain, some small amount of verity. This 
principle is peculiarly applicable to the historical method of inves. 
tigation, and more particularly upon the subject of the origin of 
much of our social phenomena. 

The distinctions that mark the principal modern theories held 
on the origin and development of society can be brought within the 
compass of two great and opposite schools; one resulting from the 
enormous influence which the humanity, rather than the learning, 
of Rosseau has shed over the philosophy emanating from the French 
masters; the other, though seemingly originating from modern 
German thinkers, is simply the continuation of the work that our 
own Bolingbroke commenced with materials not half so reliable, nor 
one quarter so numerous, as those we now possess. ‘The latter 
claims the past and its empirical-teaching history as its guide and 
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its founder; the former trusts to those speculative theories which 
the imagination of the poet can both engender and enforce. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that the systems which have 
suggested the original equality of mankind in a state of nature, 
with the phenomenon of government arising from: ‘‘ the original 
contract’’ or usurpation during a time of anarchy, belong to the 
first of these two divisions. They disappear, as systems, from the 
considerations to be brought forward now, except where we may 
meet with them again at that point where the germ of truth exists 
in them as human beliefs which have found many disciples. 

It is only of late years that it has been at all possible to pene. 
trate into the reality of primordial society, whatever might have 
been the extent of its mythical existence, and this has been accom. 
plished by the inductive sciences. The Patriarchal system, exist. 
ing as an undoubted phase of society, is the great result of such an 
investigation ; for there were many reasons which militated against 
its acceptance as a historical fact before the comparative method 
completely established its right. As Sir Henry Maine has shewn, 
its position in the Jewish writ was rather a cause for rejection than 
acceptance. It is certainly dimly outlined by the Greek writers of 
antiquity ; but the theories of Plato and Aristotle could have only 
a very limited comparative history for their guidance. The slight 
glimpses of Patriarchal society which these writers have given may 
result from the fact that it did not contrast very strongly with the 
society then existing, or they may be the lingering notions of the 
ancient condition of Grecian society of which such a noble outline 
is discoverable in Homer, and especially when he speaks of the 
Cyclops as having ‘‘neither assemblies for consultations not 
themistes, but every one exercising jurisdiction over his wives and 
children, and paying no regard to one another.”’* But the historical 
existence of the ancient empires is separated by such wide chasms 
from their primitive life that we cannot conceive Grecian philo- 
sophers of a later age looking upon their archaic rules with a 
broadness of vision that can be gained only by contemplation of 
the outer world, and this contemplation they did not seek ; for, as 
Macaulay has put it, the Greeks admired only themselves, and the 
Romans admired only themselves and the Greeks. There is no 
reason, however, why, in the then state of Grecian thought, Grecian 
ideality should not have pictured such a primitive state ;+ just as 
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* Vide Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” page 125 ; and Gladstone’s “ Homer,” III. 141. 

+In a paper read before the Historical Soviety, I have noticed Professor 
Jowett’s statement, that Plato desired to show the point at which regular 
government superseded patriarchal authority ; but the history of the world, 
says Max Miiller, in his essay on “ Comparative Mythology,” has laid open 
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Pope, with the example, certainly, of the Jewish traditions before 

him, if he would condescend to use them, and his friend St. Jolin to 
influence him, contemplated a century ayo what only now we are 
able to confirm historically, that 
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each patriarch sat, 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state.” 


Without attempting to distinguish the finer juristical points 
which separate the Western Monarchies of civilisation from the 
Roman and Greek sovereignties and the still more primitive em- 
pites of Western Asia, it is necessary to point out here that the idea 
of territorial sovereignty is one of quite modern growth—it is, in 
fact, as Sir Henry Maine explains in his ‘ Ancient Law,” distinctly 
an offshoot of feudalism. 

With this one exception, the development of monarchical 
government has been comparatively the same in ancient and 
modern times—namely, from primitive chieftainship. We meet, of 
course, with rough intruders on to a throne which was not theirs ; 
but this does not vitiate the principle, as Hume argues it does, 
which underlies the erection of the power. Though the holder of 
the position may be an usurper, the power he wields was not 
created by him, but.by the whole group of his predecessors. Again, 
it was not created at one particular time, but was the work of the 
whole period during which each one successively exercised the 
power, because he had the right, to govern. 

It is not difficult by the help of modern research, to trace the 
origin of such a right in the monarchies of Europe. We go back to 
atime when the ancestors of present Emperors and Kings were 
tulers or chiefs of tribes; and though the great Asiatic empires 
come before us almost fully matured, we must consider that their 
early life grew up under circumstances not altogether fitted for 
historical era of their own, or historical observations of contemporary 
authors of a more civilised people. Tacitus has preserved for the 
Teutonic portion of the Aryan race what Moses has for the Semitic 
—a record of its existence in a transition state from a nomadic to 
national life. ‘‘ The Germania,’ says Professor Stubbs* “is an 
inestimable treasury of facts and generalisations,’ exhibiting the 
Germans as ‘‘ vast congeries of tribes homogeneous throughout.’’ 
The Pentateuch of our Bible tells an analogous tale for the Semitic 





hew avenues of thought, and it has enriched our language with a word 
Which never passed the lips of Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle—mankind, 
Vide also Macaulay’s “ Review on History,” in speaking of the Greek Histo- 
tians,‘ Truth is exhibited in parts and by glimpses. Innumerable clever 
hints are given ; but no sound or durable system is enacted.” 

*“ Const. Hist. of England,” vol. i., page 17. 
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empires of Asia; for the great archwological discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and Mr. George Smith have dispelled the idea of a mere 
superstitious value which scientists would impute to the Jewish 
writ, and have clothed with a new and broader light the exclusive 
sacredness which had gradually clustered around and hampered the 
usefulness of all that the Bible treated of. 

Traces of the primitive chieftain are distinctly seen through the 
customs and institutions of those wild hordes who appeared on the 
scene of history so late as the period of the close of the Roman 
power ; for nothing holds a stronger position among them than the 
vast and important influence of the family tie.* In all the phases 
which the family assumed—either in its later development or primi- 
tive state—the chieftain stands pre-eminently forward as its repre. 
sentative and point of cohesion. When it has assumed its tribal 
shape we do not always meet the patriarchal sovereign certainly ; 
but when the sovereign power is vested ib an assembly of chieftains 
there is enough to shew us that it is because this coalition has not 
yet reached its ultimate phase of tribal sovereignty. The chieftains 
have assembled together for mutual protection in time of war, but 
beyond the limits of this quasi-international legislation, the assem- 
bly can do nothing. Within the respective tribes of each chieftain 
he alone is powerful, and he there exercises as rigorous a patriarchal 
despotism as any of the tribal chiefs. The elective Roman sove- 
reignty of the earliest times is due to the same principle. The three 
tribes—Sabines, Latins, and Etruscans—were equally powerful, and 
therefore were not in a position to give either of their hereditary 
chiefs as monarchs of the nation. ‘To preserve the system of per- 
sonal government the idea was adopted of choosing a sovereign from 
each tribe in succession, and through the faint glimpses of republi- 
can governments, discerned in the early history of Rome, we can 
see that the era of Cesar marked the era when the three tribal 
elements had blended. 

It was just at the point where patriarchal chieftains began to 
agerandise for themselves—just when the word ‘ kingcraft’ might 
have begun its career—that we can recognise the dawn of national 
life among the people, and along with it the incipient growth of 
monarchy as distinguished from pure chieftainship, which gradually 
brought about a separation of priest and ruler. This does not im- 
ply, however, that religion and government were or have been dis- 
sociated. A very slight acquaintance with constitutional history 
will provide enough data to prove that priest and king are one in 
theory, even at the present day, and the decayed belief in divine 
right, originating from the primitive characteristics of chieftainship, 
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** Stubbs’s Const. Hist. of England,” i., 32. 
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ced a conflict whose effect is not even yet extinguished in 
lish history. In Europe we are so far familiar with their 
tion, because the debris of fallen Rome had to, be conquered 
after Rome itselfhad succumbed. But in this country, at any rate, 
the Pope has never held an important power side by side with the 
In the East the case is very different. Priest and king 
} _ gre more intimately associated, and so can be more directly con- 
nected with the archaic rules of primitive society. 
The two elements of social phenomena which go the farthest 
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back into pre-historic times ate, therefore, Religion and Law. The 

science of religion pleads hard to assert its right to be the main- 

spring of social life. It certainly goes a step farther than the 

science of jurisprudence. While by the help of the latter we have 

arrived safely at the stage of patriarchal government, beyond it we 

can get no further. Austen, in a well- known passage, asserts the 

family in a state of nature to be the only exception to the rule that We 

everywhere there exists a sovereignty; and Sir Henry Maine refuses | ie 

to allow the domain of jurisprudence to extend beyond the frontier 1 

line of family society, where the Semitic and Aryan races take up Nit 

their career. But, says Max Muller, many traces remain to show 

that the hearth was the first altar, the father the first elder, his wife 

and children and slaves the first congregation, gathered together 
round the sacred fire. 

By the help of these germs of his primitive state, we are enabled 
to catch a glimpse of what man was at the first dawn of his life; | 
and standing out in bold relief from man in general, standing for- 1 

- ward as an item of, rather than an exception to, the homogeneous. | 

ness of his first life, is the chieftain not only as the representative, 

but as the generator of his house. His existence as despotic ruler 

, takes its authority from his power as a parent ; and prevents any 
farther intrusion into the great past. From the standpoint of com- 
mon parentage all ideas of social phenomena, and all conceptions of 
the existence of man on earth, take their rise. It is at this point, 

_ also, that we meet with the only possibility of an original equality. 
But it shews itself not so much in equality of social status as NN 
equality in mental culture; not so much in all men being equal as Nit 
all subordinates to their parent-chief being equal. This, indeed, Hi. 
sufficiently allows for the growth of despotic power which we Nt 
everywhere see on the surface of all that is archaic in social pheno. ie 
mena. We 

It will thus be seen that from the primitive parent and his 
successive generators, sprung the two fundamental elements of all 
| society, —law (being synonomous with government) and religion, 
| Law consisted of the obedience to the spontaneous aud despotic com. } 
mands of a parent; religion, of the craving after the knowledge of it 
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a superior power by means and with the advice of the superior man. 
It was thus man’s appreciation of general utility which led him to 
acquiese 1D, rather than to institute, the earliest form of government 
which he is known to have recognised. 

Of course it is unnecessary, as, indeed, it would be impossibie, 
to summarise all that Law and Religion have done for mankind; 
but from this view of the past history of the world let us pass to a 
phase of the present which it will be necessary to touch upon in 
connection with what has already been said. 

The intellectuality of Aryan advancement has brought to 
modern times chieftains (if they may be so termed) of thought in the 
place of chieftains of war and enterprise. We are thus beginning 
to measure the progress of mankind by the progress of philosophical 
thought. But in doing so the position of the chieftains who have 
produced this onward current is shut out altogether, except where 
it is thrust forward under the auspices of a “philosophy of hero- 
worship, moulded on the ideality of Mr. Carlyle. Napoleon,,as a 
hero of war, produced his hero-worship, and the era of his nation is 
marked by association with his great name. In England and 
generally over Europe, the custom of marking the progress of his- 
tory by the name of the political sovereign is technically continued; 
and it is interesting to note that until lately the idea of Mr. Carlyle, 
that universal history consists essentially of the united biographies 
of heroes, has been exemplified in the manner that English history 
was formerly written, asa mere set of biographical notices of mon. 
archs occupying the throne. The hero-portion of the sovereign 
has, however, been long delegated, or rather passed away, to others. 
“We give mouarchs institutions to teach them sovereignty, and na- 
tions Sunday schools to teach them faith,’’ says Disraeli, with as 
much truth as satire. As mind continues to become more and 
more the real progressive instinct, of course the political must be 
shorn of some of its past greatness. But at the time when our 
kings were their own generals, their own statesmen, their own 
chancellors, their own lawgivers, we might properly name our his- 
torical periods from their reigns, for they were really the chieftains 
of progress. As we travel back into the more primitive life of our 
forefathers, to that point where chieftainship passes into the domain 
of monarchical government—as we approach nearer and nearer to 
that homogeneous life of man which characterises his primitive ex- 
istence—we shall find that the chieftain becomes truly the index of 
the progress made by the people; for the first germs of government 
being so eminently personal in its origin it must have been 
eminently influential on the grades below it, and the chief, either 
as leader, father, or priest, had gathered round himself a set of 
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influences bearing on the society. over which he had power. 

Accordingly we find that personal government travels along the 

same, or almost the same, line of thought taken in tracing the 
of society. 

It is strange that the influence of chieftainship should enter so 
little into the speculations or researches of writers on social pheno- 
mena, What a great era does it define in man’s history, in lifting 
him from tribal to national life! Commencing with the parent chief 
it travels to that apex of sovereign power so universal, so impor- 
tant, so powerful, among civilised communities—the monarchical 

mof government. The great genius of Montesquieu exercised 
itself on the analytical examination of the principle indicated by a 
people from their system of government; but the application of this 
principle has been left to an unappreciative philosophy. Mr. Spencer 
has used the development of sovereignty to illustrate his particular 
doctrines of social evolution, and he finds it in every way applicable 
to his line of argument. But the majority of writers leave out this 
element of human nature almost entirely. Mr. Fiske, in his ‘*Cos- 
mic Philosophy,’’ attempts to deal with the subject of an incipient 
social evolution in a manner entirely new in all its features. His 
system recognises the important influence of paternal authority ; it 
bears evidence to original family groupings and a subsequent clan 
formation ; it can perceive feelings of hostile rivalry among many 
different tribes ; and it almost points to an extension of paternal 
into patriarchal chieftainship. Yet with all this there is no definite 
place for the influence of.chieftainship. Vico contrasts, or rather 
compares, the early life of society with the early stages of the indi- 
vidual, and so on through all the innumerable writings which com- 
pose the enormous literature on the origin of the human race, 
scarcely any evidence is drawn directly, from the necessary existence 
of a powerful chieftain, who has the will and the power to make 
himself obeyed, and so force his personality on the character and 
condition of his subjects. The latest scientific deductions as to 
man’s existence in remote antiquity—an antiquity of which we can 
possess but a remote conception, requiring a geological rather than 
ahistorical standard of reckoning—fully admit that he possessed 
social habits even in his most primitive state, and even go farther, 
that he is dependent on his ancestors for his social growth ; 
and yet amidst all the pressure of external circumstances, so 
eloquently described by the most eminent scientists, no position 
is afforded to the patriarchal chieftain, who would guide and 
temper, and so measure and indicate, the progress of man’s social 


welfare. 
We have but to trace the aspects of chieftainship in modern 
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savage life, which is now so fast becoming connected with outer 
influences, 80 as to destroy to a great extent its scientific value, to 
shew that in all instances the chieftain occupies the most important 
and prominent place.* Mr. Morgan, in his system of consanguinity, 
has largely contributed to the phase of thought which admits of 
philosophy existing in ancestral chieftainship; and the axiom which 
Mr, Carlyle lays down for the hero-chieftains of bis ideal genius is 
true of the realistic world as well ; for in all man’s life it is unmig- 
takably shown how indispensable everywhere is a king in all move. 
ments of men. 
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* A most remarkable instance arises in the speech of Lord Granville on 
the address to the throne (feb. 1876). He alludes to a despatch of the Earl 
of Carnavon’s as introducing a new policy into Natal. After describing the 
position of the chiefs, and the enthusiastic devotion of the natives to them, he 
(Lord-Carnavon) proceeds to state that it was his intention to diminish that 
connection, and detach the natives from their chiefs. 
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GORDON GRAHAM. 


BY JAMES ARTHUR CROFTS., 
CHAPTER IV, 


Aw abundant supply of the creature comforts, in the shape of hot- 

water and the long necked crystal bottles of the period, was before 

the party as they lounged round a roaring fire in positions chosen 
more for ease than elegance. They were busily engaged in review- 
ing the day’s sport, each firing his crack shots over again, when 
they were startled in the midst of their pleasant occupation by 
heavy steps tramping slowly along the lobby ; the untimely visitor 
stopped at the door of the room in which they were seated; the 
handle turned and the door slowly opened, and in the doorway 
appeared the figure of Jamie Grains, one of Dr. Norton’s shepherds. 
All started up from their easy positions, and no wonder—the 
intruder certainly was a strange apparition ; his large, light, blue 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets, and his sandy-coloured hair 
hung dripping long and lank about his face, pinched with the cold 
and distorted with terror. 

“ Hullo, Jamie !’’ sang out the doctor; “ what brings you here 
on such a night ? ? Any of the sheep struck with the lightning ¢ If 
it’s that it might surely have kept till morning. Speak out, man, 
and don’t stand staring there as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“Kch sirs me, it’s waur nor that, tho’ that wad hae been bad 
eneuch,’’ said Jamie, staring wildly all round the room. ‘“ But it’s 
an awfu’ thing that’s happened, or ye may be share a wuddna hae 
facht wi’ ye at this time o’ the mornin’.”’ 

His master seeing his teeth shake with cold and apparent terror, 
poured him out a stiff glass of whisky, and bade him drink it off. 

Jamie gave his toast, ‘“ Here’s till ye gentlemen a’, and better 
news,’ ' gulped down the conteuts of the glass—drew the back of 
his hand across his mouth, and with a muttered “ A feel the better 
0’ that ni’,’’ went on with his story. “ A was jist dawnerin’ hame 
doun by the watter, when the storme cam oan, the rain cam doun 
inpailfus, an’ the win was that strong a could hardly put ma feet ti 
the grun. The river cam roarin’ doun in ane o’ they spates, an’ in 
the same moment a hard a man’s vice cryin’ fore assistance. ‘May 
the Lorde help him, for man canna,’ says I; but afore the time I 

would tak ti wink ma een twice a muckle black thing cam soomin, 


doun on the tap o’ the waters, an’ out at ma feet louppit a fine 
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black hoarse, wi’ a man hangin’ oan like grim dathe at the renise, 
A was than at the flet holme, Dr. Morton, whaur ye'll mind ou got 
the sawn in the back en’ to big the byre wa wi’ weel a’ played 
spang at the hoarse’s heed, an’ bi gude luck keppit um, a’ lifted 
the puir young falley, intil the saidle loupit on ahint um, an’ 
galloped here lik for dear life ; for a kent that ye'd soart um if ony 
body could.”’ 

The last part of the story was told in the kitchen where the 
gentlemen had hurried so soon as they saw the turn it was taking 
In their impatience to be at the root ofthe matter, they could not 
wait to hear the conclusion of the hill shepherd's tale; he spoke 
even more slowly than is usual with his brethren, who have 
frequently considerable difficulty in keeping their thoughts from 
wool.gathering. 

« Yes, sure enough there he is, poor fellow !’’ said Dr. Morton, 
catching sight of the motionless figure; and turning Blake back 
from the door, he bade him fetch his dresser’s case of instruments, 
while others bestirred themselves to get hot-water and blankets 
ready, ‘ Lori, preserve us !’’ he ejaculated a moment after. ‘It's 
Gordon! How, in the name of wonder, can this have happened ?”’ 
But, without wasting time in words, he set to work at once to restore 
animation, and sponge away the blood from what appeared to be a 
serious wound on his brow. Soon they had him in a warm bed, and 
well packed in with hot-water bottles; the faint and scarcely 
perceptible breathing became stronger and more regular, and in 
course of time their efforts were crowned with success ; the patient 
slipped off into a quiet sleep without having opened his eyes. 

“ He'll sleep for a long time now; and let us hope, when he 
wakens, he may feel none the worse for his wetting,’ said Dr. 
Morton ; “ but I don’t like that cut on his brow."’ 

The grey dawn of morning began to appear in the east, and the 
fatigue and excitement of the past day were making their effects 
visible in the shape of suppressed yawns, and other tokens of 
weariness, The storm was over and Jamie fortified against the raw 
morning air by another glass of whisky, had taken staff in hand 
and started homewards, highly pleased with the account of himself, 
which he could give to the gudewife. The ladies, roused by the 
noise, had rendered material assistance and now declared their 
determination to sit up till morning with the patient. As usual 
they carried their point, although they had considerable difficulty iu 
overruling the medical faculty, who, at last consented too, but 
only on the understanding that they would be called at once if the 
slightest change took- place in Gordon’s condition. Soon all the 
members of the household, with the exception of the two watchers 
beside the sick.bed, were slumbering softly, some of them perhaps 
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gonorously im sound and refreshing repose, earned by visiting 
nature in her mountain home. 

For weeks Gordon lay unconscious in a raging fever; his 
delirious ravings were terrible to listen to, and left him in a state 
of daily increasing prostration till the fever reached its height. His 
thoughts seemed to wander back to childhood, and far into the 
fature, but through all his fancies one event or sequence of events 
continually recurred. A nightingale sat on a grassy slope by his 
side, warbling out the melody of Robin Adair, and at the end of 
each verse beat a varied symphony on a dram with its wings; he 
strove to lure it to him, but it quickly changed into a tawny lion 
with iron-shod hoofs and a coal black mane, and gradually taking 
the shape of a foaming flood it rushed upon him with a hiss anda 
roar, and carried him away into its gloomy depths where he was 
dashed into unconsciousness among rocks and stones, and horses’ 
feet. After the paroxysm had passed he would sleep quietly for 
. hours; then a smile appeared on his features, his muscles worked 
convulsively, and his brains were tossed wildly about, as he strove 
in vain to escape from the horrid nightmare which was again 
coming on. 

During this trying time for the family at Rhiskhope, the Cole- 
stones were most attentive in calling or sending to inquire frequently 
for the invalid. One day, after they had left, Dr. Morton who had 
not listened to his nephew’s ravings with an idle ear, determined to 
try, as an experiment, if Miss Colestone’s presence would not have 
a salutary influence on Gordon. He accordingly told Bessie to 
persuade her on their next visit to come with him to the sick-room, 
while there the talk naturally turned on the patient. 

** How sad it is,’’ said Miss Colestone, “to see Dr. Graham 
lying so helpless! the last time I saw him he was full of life and 
spirits.’” Dr. Morton meanwhile had been noticing the invalid’s 
as and, seeing the smile appear,he knew that the fit was at 

d. 


‘It is indeed sad, poor fellow ; feel his brow, Miss Colestone ; 
how hot it is!” 

She passed her hand gently across it, and stroked back the 
glossy, dark hair ; the result was wonderful as it was instantaneous, 
the smile remained, the nightingale had been caught before its 
transformation was begun, the demon was exorcised, and the delirium 
never returned. Gordon rapidly regained his health now, and one 
evening about three weeks after the accident, he woke calm and 
collected, but very weak. 

“Where am 1?’ he whispered, his strongest effort at speech 
Wasno more ; but his sister, who was sitting at the window watching 

Setting sun, heard it, and a great joy rose in her heart as she 
HH 
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came quickly and silently to his side ; she stooped over him, and 
gently "icissed his brow. 
“ Hush, Gordon, dearest, don’t speak yet ; you know me? yes, 
I see youdo. I'll call uncle,’”’ and hurried out of the room; for 
a great lump of gladness rose to her throat, and she feared to excite 
her brother. She soon returned with Dr. Morton, but the patient 
had dropped off to sleep, with a calm and happy look of satisfaction 
on his face, which spoke volumes in corroboration of the doctor's 
remark. 
“'He’s right now, Bessie; we shall soon have him on his feet 
fagain ; but if his constitution had not been a strong one he would 
hever have fought that fever in such a gallant manner.”’ 
_ A day or two after this, when the prohibition of speech had been 
wn, Bessie said to Gordon, in the course of conversation, 
a And the Colestones have been here, or sent every day, to inquire 





for you.” 

* Have they, indeed, Bessie ?’’ said he, with surprise; ‘‘ how 
has this intimacy come about? I thought the Aspen-Hall people 
had therely returned uncle’s call.” 

“Don’t you remember, Gordon, the evening you spent at 
Aspen Hall?” she ventured to remark, and not without consider- 
able nervousness ; for this was the first morning of the accident, or 
the events preceding it. 

“Certainly, I do; but the recollection of it was so mixed up 
with a lot of fantasies that I thought it had been as unreal as the 
others.” 

*‘ Ah,” replied Bessie, ‘‘I think I know who the nightin- 
gale is.” 

“ Who, then ?’’ He. had, or at least seemed to have, no distinct 
recollection of the memorable events leading to his illness ; so his 

sister related all that had happened during and since the day of the 
use drive. After he had heard the story—often interrupted by 
sister’s fond caress—he lay quiet for a time, apparently in deep 
thought. All of a sudden an exclamation, ‘‘ Hullo, what’s that ?” 
startled Bessie. She looked round in terror, thinking that the 
delirium had returned ; but she was soon re-assured by seeing his 
eyes fixed on a large, blue envelope on the mantelpiece. ‘“‘ Has 
that fellow in London sent my orders ?”’ 

‘Yes, they came on the morning after all these things 
happened; you were to have started a fortnight ago, but uncle 
wrote, saying you were totally incapable of proceeding to India at 
that time, and the secretary, whom I suppose you call ‘ that fellow,’ 
sent you an extension of time.’’ 

“Oh, then, that is all right. I was just a little afraid some- 
thing might have gone wrong. Very absurd—wasn’t it, little one!— 
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with you to manage. But would it not have been terrible if I had 
forfeited my appointment after all this reading and coaching; and 
yet,” he added, with strange inconsistency, ‘‘{ don’t know if I 
should have cared so much, after all.” 

“Qh, Gordon, I do so wish you would give up the idea of going 
out. You might get an appointment in our home army, like 
Mr. Blake. I think I know some one who would like you to 
sta gg 
M Don’t talk rubbish, Bessie ;’”’ but the tell-tale blush showed 
that the shaft had not been very far off the mark. 

As they were talking in this strain their attention was drawn 
to the window by horses’ feet crunching the gravel on the drive in 
front of the house, and a servant shortly came up saying that Mrs. 
Henleigh and Miss Colestone had called, and were in the drawing. 
room. 
“ Off you go, Bessie—I’ll be down presently ; ‘but don’t you 
tell her.’’ . 

Gordon’s illness had thrown these three very much together 
and a young ladies’ friendship of the most gushing type had quickly 
sprung up between Bessie Graham and Maggie Colestone. After 
the greetings, usual between such friends, the query came, ‘‘ And 


» Bessie, dear, how is your patient to-day ?” 


“ He is quite recovered now, Maggie, and purposes writing to 
the office to-day, to say that he is able for the voyage.” At this 
intelligence a look of pain rose on her friend’s face; but it was 
quickly replaced by a joyous flush which mounted to her eyes as 
she heard a step approaching, and quickly recognised it as Gordon 
Graham’s, by the altered beating of her heart, and in he came, look. 
ing, as she thought, handsomer than ever, with the scar on his brow, 
and his whole face lit up by the pleasurable excitement with which 
he evidently looked forward to the meeting. 

. “Miss Colestone, this is indeed, kind of you and Mrs. Hen. 
leigh,”’ he said, ‘‘as he grasped her hand, and saw that she was 
not unmoved. “I hear vou have called several times. How 
stupid it was of me to lie raving up stairs when you were so 
near !’’ 

‘* Yes, wasn’t it, Dr. Graham?” she said, with delicious roguery, 
and she added seriously ; “but I was so sorry to hear of your 
accident.’’ 

‘*So were we all,’’ said Mrs. Henleigh, ‘‘ especially as we did 
Wrong in allowing you to leave the Hall on such a night.’ 

“I beg you won’t take any blame to yourself; you were all 
most hospitable ; but by nature I am a trifle obstinate, and I was 
determined to be home that night. I certainly had a narrow shave 
= but I am all right now, and ina week I shall be on 
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“ What an eventful day that was, Dr. Graham! every——"’ 
Yes, it was,’’ said Gordon, breaking in upon what he saw was 
going to be a reference to the rescue; ‘‘ and I often bless my lick 
that placed me iv the top hut that drive, and sent you out botanis. 
ing in our direction. 1 am very glad to see that the roses have 
returned to Miss Colestone’s cheeks; they were replaced by lilies 
on the banks of Crummies Hole."’ 

At this moment Miss Morton entered, and the conversation 
became general, and turned on Germany and its spas; the Cole- 
stones were to start for Weisbaden nextday. Dr. Morton met them 
in the hall as they were about to mount; he assisted Mrs. Hen. 
leigh, and Gordon put up Miss Colestone. If there was a little 
more feeling in the pressure of the meeting hands, of lingering in 
the speaking eyes, than stern duennas say is right, who will blame 
these young people? Was not Gordon going off to a far-distant 
land with a trying climate, from which he might never return, ani 
had he not saved Miss Colestone’s life, and narrowly escaped with 
his own in consequence! She knew it all, and was grateful in 
proportion as her nature was noble. Gordon was handsome, and 
until she met him her heart was unoccupied by other than filial 
affection. As for Gordon, he felt that he had met his fate; with 
him it must be a case of aut Maggie aut nulla. He resolved to leave 
England in silence, save what the eyes had said ; to make a name 
in his profession, and when he was fairly on the road to fame to 
return, and speaking his feelings boldly to Sir George, ask his 
permission to win his daughter. 

Within the week Gordon sailed for India. He called at 
Gibraltar, steamed through the tideless sea, spent a few hours at Alex- 
andria, visited Cairo, the Pyramids and the Sphinx, re-embarked 
at Suez, set foot on shore at the barren coaling station of Aden, 
with its bare rocks and burnt-up grass, steamed down the Red Sea, 
and splashing for a delicious fortnight through the Indian Ocean, 
landed in twenty-four days from leaving England at Bombay, 
completely recruited in body and mind by the tranquillity and 
bracing air of his sea voyage. His illness had been really caused 
by over.study, the wetting and the blow on the head were merely 
the proximate causes. 


CHAPTER V. 


THREE years have passed since the date of last chapter. With 
the exception of a little mellowing and maturing they have made no 
change in the good folks at Rhiskhope. People of sociable dispositions 
are like good wine: they improve with age. : 
Sir George Colestone has grown feeble and more infirm ; bis 
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stoop is more noticeable than when we saw him welcoming the 
wanderers home from their adventures among the hills. 

Miss Colestone has developed from a lovely girl to a dazzling, 
peautiful woman, the pride and ornament of the district, and, 
withal, as good and as kind to the poor as she is beautiful. Nor 
does she shine, for lack of rivals, like a solitary candle in a 
gottage window on a dark and lonely moor; in London, whither 
she has twice accompanied her aunt, Mrs. Herleigh, she was 
acknowledged by all to be the belle of the season. She could 
gummon whom she pleased to her side in the Row, and even 
succeeded at that halt-route, half soirée dansante, which you must 
remember Lady G gave last year in Eaton Square, in getting 
Mr. T——n, the eccentric literary lion, who doesn't dance, to ask 
her hand for the next round. In the crowd of her admirers, it was 
natural that there should be some in whose society she took especial 
_ pleasure, ard among these her cousin, Frank, was the lucky man 
whom the world accredited with being first favourite. 

Frank Colestone, the heir apparent, as you may remember, to 
the Colestone Kstates, was fresh from Oxford, where he had passed 
through his course with great éclat, so far as athletics were 
concerned. Some attention to books and lectures, of course, was 
necessary to take his degree ; but it was his talents, more than his 
application, that had enabled him to come to sleeves. His father, 
General Colestone, left him, on coming of age, a fortune sufficient 
to keep up a considerable establishment ; and in order 10 have some 
occupation, which might at least nominally save him from being an 
idle man about town, he was now studying law, i.e., eating his 
dinners at the Middle Temple ; but he was oftener to be found in 
the haunts of the gay butterflies of fashion than at his gloomy 
chambers or in the ‘l'emple library. 

It was a lovely spring morning: and spring is the season when 
London looks its best. ‘lhe greenery of its trees had not yet been 
grimed by the intermittent falling of blacks, which from morning 
tll night rain down from the smoke-laden air. Nature, in Park 
Lane, had put on her most attractive dress: the trees and flowers 
were waking from their long winter sleep, and opening their buds 
and blossoms to receive the glad congratulations of the birds and 
insects that twitted and flitted among them. 

Mr. Armleigh and Maggie Colestone were sitting in a drawing- 
toom looking out onthe park when Frank Colestone was ushered in. 

“ Don’t let me disturb you, ladies,’ he said. ‘‘ Allow me to be 
sufficiently the friend of the family to sit and talk while you go on 
With your work.”’ 

“hank you very much,’ nephew Frank; ‘‘ you ought to be 
quite at home in your aunt’s house ; and I shall take advantage of 
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the friendly footing on which your kind comp!aisance has placed us 
to-day, mn will leave you with Maggie while I get some edging 
for this point-lace. Ts it not elegant now ?” displaying the delicate 
workmanship against her black bodice. “‘ T intend it as a wedding 
present for a young lady, who appears to be in no hurry to marty, 
I shall rejoin you directly,’’ and with a look, which said, use your 


opportunity, she left the room. 


Going up to Maggie, and looking over her shoulder at the water. 
colour sketch she was occupied with, Frank said, ‘‘ If you are going 
to exhibit, fair coz.; let me give you the opinion of an art critic,” 

‘Well, Frank, you are certainly coming out in a new line: 
what a versatile fellow you must be !—B.A., law student, man of 
fashion, and art critic: and so good at all, too! No doubt, youare 
quite an.admirable Crichton. I doubt, however—if you won't be 
offended—your ability to understand this subject fully, for I believe 
boating men cannot appreciate colour, except on the bowl of a 
meerschaum. If it had been a point of law I should then, as a 
matter of course, have asked your advice. However, let me hear 
what you have to say of my daub. It is merely a reproduction, for 
my own amusement, of a scene, in which I played a part years 
ago: so you must consider yourself highly honoured.” 

“You humble servant, most noble lady,”’ said Frank, hand on 
heart, “is highly favoured among men, and feels bowed down with 
his sense of obligation. Your pencil has been powerfully descriptive, 
What a lovely secluded semicircle of green hills that is, sloping 
down to a glen at the bottom! Those strong patches of blooming 
heather contrast beautifully with the deep green of the hill sides. 
What a sheer fall you have given those rocks at the left-hand side 
of the picture. That gloomy pond at the foot of the hills reminds 
me forcibly of Loch Skene; but, I daresay, there are plenty of 
ducks to be found there at all seasons ; and, on my word, one of that 
genius is actually there strikingly like Aunt Henleigh, if one could 
fancy her discovering that her pearly front teeth had come lose, or 
she is suffering under some other distressing calamity. Who is that 
young élegant in dishabille, thrown out so boldly in relief agaiust 
the sky? he seems terribly anxious to get down for a drink ? and 
did you not say that you took a part in this scene? Where are 

ou ¢”” 
‘ “ You certainly have mistaken vour vocation this time,”’ replied 
his cousin, considerably piqued; “‘I am quite cross with you. 
However, I will explain the picture, as it cannot apparently speak 
for itself. The scene is laid in Scotland; sun sinking in shadowy 
form down through the waters of what you facetiously call a 
duck-pond. Aunt Henleigh is wringing her hands and shrieking 
for help. And the action is timed at the moment when Dr, 
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Graham, who was shooting above, hearing the cries, is. rushing to 


us.”’ 

“Looks bad for me; .but I must make the plunge now or 

never,’ thought Frank, and he added aloud, “ By the way, have 
heard that Dr. Graham is about to be married ?”’ 

“What? married !—QGordon to be married! ‘shortly’ did you 
say t’’ repeated Maggie with ashy lips. ‘It cannot be true,” and 
she trembled as if seized with ague; then, suddenly recollecting 
how she was laying bare her heart, the blood rushed to her temples, 
“Excuse me,”’ she said, ‘‘ I was taken by surprise : I had a letter 
from Miss Graham only the other day, and she said nothing of this. 
How do you know it ?’’ 

“Her cousin saw the pain he was causing, and, although 
tracing it to its true cause, he persisted in giving his plan a chance 
_ of success, and said, in as sympathetic tone as he could assume, 
struggling as he was with jealousy and disappointment, “1 oan 
vouch for the truth of what I say; I had the information from an 
intimate friend of his, who went out to India in the Civil Service ; 
But I see I have unwittingly annoyed you,” after a pause, “ and 
it grieves me much if I have been the bearer of evil tidings. I 
called this morning with a far different object,’’ he ventured to say, 
for she had now recovered her composure by a great effort. “I 
hoped to have been a source of joy to you. I came here prepared 
to throw myself at your feet,”’ and he could not restrain himself 
from adding, ‘‘ with hope reasonable, I think, from the encourage- 
ment I have received, of leaving this room with a right to be your 
guardian and comforter through life. Dear Maggie, say you will 
be mine; let me be for ever by your side; give me the right to 
share your troubles, now and for ever—.’’ He paused in his 
declaration of love—which to his surprise, for once, came haltingly 
to his lips—for she was cold and impassive, and there was a strange, 
faraway look in her eyes, which showed that she heeded not what 
he was saying, even if she heard it. ‘‘ Dearest Maggie,” he 
resumed, as with eager eyes he caught her hand and lifted it to his 
lips, ‘hear my prayer. I loved you when we played together as 
children ; and I love you now with the same passion deepened and 
_ ‘Strengthened into the unutterable longing of a grown map. You 
cannot be ignorant of my love for you; until this moment I felt 
assured you knew and returned it; those fond glances from your 
innocent eyes must have been more than play. Icannot have been 
deceived. Our fathers wished the match; our aunts, and all our 
friends would like to see it; the world couples our names. I am 
heir, as you know, to the Aspen Hall Estates, and have a compe- 
Yence besides. Dear girl, won’t you share them with me? Say 
you will be mine.”’ 
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“Stop! stop! for the love of heaven ; it is impossible,” she 
cried; the warm pressure of his lips on her hand had roused 
her to the import of what he had been saying. “It can never 
be. If in any thoughtless moment I have led you to believe 
that this might be, I was greatly in error, and am now terribly 
punished for my folly. I cannot love you as you wish; I 
love you dearly as my cousin or brother, but I could never call 
you by a dearer name. Dear cousin, it goes to my heart to 
disappoint you, and I would have saved you this grief, but your 
sudden intelligence upset me. Oh, Frank, forgive me if I led you 
to believe that I ever had other than a sister’s affection for you,” 
she pleaded through her tears. ‘‘ Forget me, and look for worthier, 
objects which are within your reach. With your talents, what 
might you not accomplish ; dismiss me from your thoughts. You 
are ambitious ; look to the great names our family has produced; 
emulate them, and believe me your success will be rejoiced in by 
none more than by me.” 

“ Ambitious !’’ he scornfully cried ; “ what prize worth striving 
for can life have for me, if I have not you to share it ? Oh, Maggie, 
consider; you may make or mar me with a word. Do not say there 
is no hope that one day I may call you my own, or my life will be 
one blank of blackness, uncheered by a ray of hope; without the 
guiding star of your love I shall be ruined for ever.”’ 

** Cousin Frank, you do not know how much it grieves me to 
refuse you ; but it would be cruelty to part without telling you how 
matters stand. I refuse you through no caprice; I will be frank 
with you. My heart is given to another; if he were dead it would 
be with him in his grave, and should he even have given his love 
to another, his image could never be erased from my bosom. Dear 
Frank, forgive me for the pain I have caused you ; it was unavoid- 
able. Bear your trouble manfully; set your energies to the at- 
tainment ofsome new and difficult object, and train yourself to think 
of me as yourfriend. More I can never be,” and with these words 
she left him, grieving in her gentle heart because she thought she 
had injured her old play-fellow ; but far from being injured, he was 
a black-hearted scoundrel, an accomplished though foiled dissembler 
a gambler who had thrown for her fortune and lost. 

Leaving him, she went to her room, and falling on her knees 
she prayed for him, and for strength to bear the great trial which 


was rending her heart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ABOUT six weeks before the date of this interview, a solitary 
sportsmen, attended by his shikari, might be seen late in the day 
struggling up one of the blue mountains near Bombay. In spite 
of his sola topee, and otherwise outlandish dress, we at once recog- 
nise him as Gordon Graham. His face his sunburnt, his figure 
more set, and a carefully.tended beard adorns his chin and cheeks, 
but otherwise he is the same as we left him at Bombay. On his 
voyage out he made the acquaintance of a native of his Presidency, 
and with his assistance as moonshee, made considerable progress in 
the native language. Shortly after arrival he was drafted to a 
. Tegiment of native cavalry, where by a judicious mixture of kind. 
ness and energy, he soon became a great favourite with the men 
under his charge. In little more than a year from the day of his 
landing, he received the civil appointment of Medical Officer to the 
Rajah of Jundphoor. He still held this post, and had now gone 
into the Mofoussil to enjoy a month’s holiday, and recruit, with 
the aid of the bracing air of the hills, his frame, enervated by a 
year’s active service in the plains. 

“Well, Gourdkha,”” said he to his companion, “ how far are 
we from the station, now? Night will soon be on us, and I don’t 
want to camp out in this jungle.” 

“Yes, Sahib,” replied the obsequious guide ; “ we shall sleep 
these night in ver’ comftble house joost offer the hill we climb.”’ 

“Well for you, shikari, if we do; or your name as huntsman 
and guide are gone for ever, if, after such sport as we have had, 
you make me catch jungle fever by your mistakes.”’ 

“It will be all right, your Excellency.”’ 

And toiling on in silence they were gladdened on rounding the 
shoulder of the hill by a light shining out of the darkness which 
had closed round them. On closer inspection it proved to be from 
the uncurtained window of the commissioner or governor of the 
hill station. Close by it reclined his Excellency—all white faces 
are Excellencies out there—in shirt sleeves and slippers, enjoying, 
with the aid of a cheroot and rocking-chair, one of the last numbers 
of the British News, whose sheets periodically gladden the hearts 
of Englishmen in India, and add a keen sense of pleasure to the 
hermit life necessary in some districts. 

Dr. Graham at once made his presence known, and soon he was 
seated opposite the Honourable Arthur Knapp, also dangling his legs 
over a rocking-chair, and lazily puffing at a fragrant Trichinopoli. 
The room in which they were—the principal one in the 
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bungalow—was a lofty barn-like structure, whose whitewashed 
walls gave an agreeable sense of coolness to the eye; the rafters 
were concealed from view by a cloth suspended below them and 
covered with whitewash, a cumbrous wooden frame with hanging 
fringes ; the punkah moved slowly backwards and forwards; coarse 
matting, eaten away in many places by white ants, covered the 
floor, on which stood furniture, the remnants of at least half-a. 
dozen swites; several mirrors, in different settings and variously 
cracked, stood against the wall; and in the centre of the room 
stood a table with three legs, the fourth had disappeared, and been 
replaced by an empty ale cask. In the country everything is done 
ina style of the strictest simplicity, as the officers are frequently 
changed, often before they have time, even if they have the desire, 
to get-up more than the rudest attempt at an appearance of home. 
liness. The Honourable Arthur Knapp was unmarried, and had 
accepted the post with a view to economising; if he had his 
cheroots and ale he was supplied with all the comforts indispensable 
to his existence. 

** Now, old fellow,”’ said Gordon, “as bearing down the rockers 
he blew a sweetly smelling cloud of smoke in front of him; “I 
feel immensely refreshed after that tub and snack. You have very 
bracing air up here, but it don’t seem to agree with tigers. I 
never had poorer sport in my life than during the past week. 
Would you believe it, I have not seen one tiger, and only onee 
traces since I entered the terrai. Have you exterminated the breed?” 

“ Not I,” replied his host ;‘* Ihave not killed one since I came 
here. The fact is, they are very scarce. But I occasionally turn 
out with the humane intention of ridding the neighbourhood 
of a man-eater! I have hit him several times, but it unfortunately 
happened to be always about sundown, when marking down was all 
that could be done. The natives are terribly superstitious; tran- 
substantiation and that sort of thing, you know, and whether they 
screened him on that account, or slept while he made tracks, I 
could never learn, but the result was always the same ; when the 
full array of beaters, and all the other paraphernalia of tigers 
turned out in the morning the brute was non inventus.”’ 

After a pause, Gordon, who had been looking over the paper, 
said :— 

‘‘ Here is a paragraph which does not seem to bear on the face 
of it a corroboration of what you were saying about tigers ?”’ 

‘Haw! yes; I was reading that just as you came up. The 
locality is rather hazy. From the description the brutes must 
have given up the ghost just where this house stands. It is cock 


and bull, depend on it, and very possibly an advertising puff. Don't 
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you notice how that fellow’s conical bullets are bespattered with 
, '” 
oll I see. Three tigers, two bears, and a couple of sambar, 
not to speak of smaller game, is rather too good a day's bag to be 
sworn by. My experience does not go far to confirm this report of 
the abundance of game here; but perhaps these Nimrods have 

the inhabitants of the district a fright they wont recover from 
forsome time. However, if I can’t kill tigers, I feel assured I can 
sleep ; and, with your permission, old boy, I'll retire. I am not 
quite seasoned to your hill air yet. Do you sleep in the 
verandah °”’ 

“No, we dare not try that except in the very height of the hot 
weather ; but here’s your room, andI hope you'll sleep soundly. 
I cannot provide the lullaby of musquitoes —— ” 

* What a blessing !’’ yawning. 

** But I will leave you the News, in case you don’t sleep at 
once. It may act as a soporific; it often does so for me. If you 
are up before me, and feel inclined to kill your breakfast, there is 
plenty of small game about, though I can’t say so much for tigers. 
But don’t pot my niggers, if you please. We couldn’t eat them, 
you know? Good night.” 

‘Gone at last, thank goodness! Hulloa!’’ 

“Oh! by the way,’’ said the Honourable Arthur, pushing 
operi-the door; “I forgot to mention the ants.”’ 

** Aunts ! have you ladies here ?”’ 

“The beasts—insects, I mean. If you miss one of the arms of 
your coat, or find a hole in one of your pockets, put it down to 
them, and keep your mind easy.”’ 

**\yith all my heart. Sound sleep and pleasant dreams attend 
ye;” and away he went, gaily humming, ‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in 
warble halls.”’ 

The preparations for sleep in India are more elaborate than 
with us who dwell at home in ease, consisting as they do out there 
in putting on a complete suit, minus the coat, in place of the 
clothes worn during the day. But Gordon got through it, and 
settled himself comfortably in bed with the lamp beside him, 
meaning to have another look at what was doing at home before 
dropping off. He had not read many paragraphs, before he was as 
awake as ever in his life. The following paragraph had caugh his 
eye :—‘‘ On dit, that a marriage has been arranged between Frank 
Colestone, Kisq., of the Middle Temple, B.A., Oxon, only son of the. 
late Brigadier General Colestone, and the only daughter of Colonel 
Sir George Colestone, of Aspen Hall, Scotland.” 

_ At first he thought himself asleep and dreaming. He rubbed 
his eyes and pinched himself to make sure that he was awake, read 
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the paragraph over and over, till it seemed written all round the 
room in letters of fire. ‘There was no mistake about it. In great 
agitation he sprang from his bed, and rapidly paced the room, 
distracted by a thousand racking thoughts. By and bye he cooled 
down sufficiently to reason with himself. ‘‘ I can’t believe this, 
Why! bless me, I had a letter from home last mail, and Bessie 
said nothing of this, and she is Bessie’s bosom friend. She would 
have been sure to know all about anything of the sort; but, then, 
she might have kept quiet on the subject to save me pain in the 
meantime. No, no; that would be quite foreign to her character, 
She has too much good sense, not to say candour, to try such 
foolish kindness ; especially, too, after the hints her letters have 
been conveying all along that another besides herself sees mine 
But,.Jooking at the other side, even if Miss Colestone does take an 
interest in my doings, what right have I to affirm that she loves 
me? I thought she did that day before they left for Germany, 
What fickle creatures women are! What an idiot I was not to 
tell my love before I came out! How could I expect that such a 
rare jewel could lie long unnoticed? That paper is false, and the 
man who wrote that paragraph is a base, false, lying scoundrel.” 
And he seized the sheet and crushed it into an illegible torn piece 
of dirty paper beneath his feet. 

For hours he strode about the room, the wild ravings of jealous 
anger coursing through his brain; but at last exhausted nature 
asserted itself. He%flung himself, in a paroxysm of rage and griel, 
upon his bed and shortly fell asleep, and in his dream he dreamed 
he was again in the drawing-room at Aspen Hall, and Maggie was 
singing, he thought, to him alone, ‘‘Ab, I can ne’er forget Robi 
Adair.”” He was in Paradise. 

The bright light of morning was streaming into the room as he 
awoke, with the closing lines of the ballad ringing in his ear, and 
in him, as if some one had whispered to him in his sleep, rose the 
determination to start at once for England, see Maggie, and not 
rest satisfied till he heard from her own lips a denial of the report 
which had so startled him. He dressed hastily, and found a 
servant, whom he sent to rouse his master. 

“Now, Graham,”’ said he, coming out shortly afterwards, 
*‘ how is this! Have you become so sociable that you can’t shoot 
partridges except in my company? You're up earlier than J 
expected ; and, by Jove, I doubt you have not slept well. What 
isup? You look as though you were about to lead a forlorn 
hope.”’ 

“I’m sorry for disturbing you, Knapp. I shan’t be able to 
take part in that tiger hunt you were talking about last night. 
Fact is, I must be off without a moment’s delay " 
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“Ho, then, the white ants have not contented themselves with 
your clothes ; they’ve got to your head.”’ 

“Come, dear fellow, do be serious for once, and let me speak. 
In that copy of the News I saw a report of certain circumstances 
which require my immediate appearance in England; if, indeed, 
Tam not already too late.’’ 

“Qh! if that is the way the wind lies, I’ll act up to the 
hospitable adage, and speed the ‘ parting guest,’ as I would welcome 
your arrival. You shall have breakfast, and be in the saddle in 
half an hour if you like. I'll mount your shikari, too, as a guide. 
Of course, as the case requires despatch, you will prefer a horse to 
bearers,” 

“Yes, old man, the quickest way is the best this time; for I 

feel Ishan’t have a moment’s peace till I reach England. I dare- 
' gay you think me very close, but the news is rather of a gloomy 
cast, and of that kind which has little interest for others than the 
principals ; so you won't mind my keeping them for the time being 
locked up in my own breast.’’ 

Ere long he was on the track for home, and next morning he 
presented himself at head.quarters. Leave of absence was readily 
granted. He was fortunate enough to catch a P. and O. boat just 
starting, and in less than a month he arrived in London. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A FEW hours later in the day on which Frank Colestone called 
at Mrs. Henleigh’s house, in Park Lane, another visitor was an- 
nounced. Tall, handsome, bearded, and bronzed, Mrs. Henleigh 
looked from him to the card she held and from it again to his face 
on which was a careworn and haggard look, such as one might see 
onthe face of a confirmed dyspeptic. Noticing her indecision and 
not quite able to make out whether her forgetfulness were real or 
assumed, he said— 

“Don’t you know me, Mrs. Henleigh? surely you have not 
forgotten our ramble among the Scottish hills?’’ But he was 
quickly reassured as she broke out into a rippling laugh, with— 

“Ah, yes, I see you now; your beard has altered you so 
much. I thought I knew the face, but, up here in London, one 
sees somany faces, some of them are sure to get into a jumble; 
besides, we all thought you were in India at present.”’ 

‘So I was, until lately. I arrived in London this morning and 
hastened here to pay my respects. I hope Sir George is keeping 
pretty well? as to your health it is needless to inquire—you are 
looking even better than when I saw you last, three years ago. 
How is Miss Colestone ?”’ 
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‘* We are all well, thank you. Miss Colestone is living with 
me at present, and, I doubt not, will be very glad to see her old 
friend. If you will excuse me, I will let her know you are here,” 
and she left the room to do what a message could have done as 
well, only she wanted to give the two an opportunity of a pri. 
vate talk. 

The reader will see that Mrs. Henleigh has now reached that 
period of a woman’s life at which match-making becomes little 
short of a mania. 

Gordon had not long to wait; but he was now all impatience 
to be at the end, one way or another, of the torture he had been 
enduring for the last month. He put a favourable construction on 
Mrs. Henleigh’s movements, and looked forward to meeting Maggie 
with much more of hope than when he entered the drawing-room. 
After what seemed an age, the door opened again, and Maggie 
walked g:acefully forward, charmingly attired in a tight-fitting dress 
of light blue, which shewed off her perfect symmetry and clear 
complexion to great advantage. She looked lovely and glad to see 
him, but, in spite of all her efforts, there was a world of sadness in 
the wonderful depths of her blue eyes, which with the air of con- 
straint and determination apparent round her lips when at rest, 
puzzled Gordon not a little. The reader will be at no loss to ac. 
count for these appearances, from the peep he has already been 
favoured with behind the scenes; and as he has been thus privileged 
Ido not intend to punish him with the infliction of another love 
scene. He will already have assumed that this second lover was sure 
of a favourable reception. Yes, dear reader, it wasso. He heard 
that little sentence—dearer than volumes of honeyed eloquence— 
the sweet, soft, hardly-audible whisper, from the lips that he 
loved, ‘‘ Yes, Gordon, dearest, I love you,”’ and all his past troubles 
and cares disappeared for ever. 

In due time readers of the morning papers saw this announcement 
under the heading of Marriages ;—“ At St. George's, Hanover 
Square, on the 22nd. inst., by the Rev. Albert Goodsir, D.D., assisted 
bythe Rev. Singleton Fitzstephen, A.M., Gordon Graham (Physician 
in ordinary to His Excellency the Rajah of Jundphoor), to Maggie, 
only daughter of Colonel Sir George Colestone, of Aspen Hall, N.B.” 

In Switzerland, where the young couple had gone, two quarters 
of the honeymoon were passed in unalloyed bliss, when its happi- 
ness was rudely broken in upon by news from Sir George that an 
event had happened which required Gordon’s immediate presence in 
London. Returning from a long, guideless ramble among the 
mountains, they found the telegram waiting for them. 

Maggie—or as we should now cail her, Mrs. Graham—was much 
alarmed at what seemed the mysterious wording of the message, 
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gud conjured up all manner of evils, so much so that Gordon saw 
that the only way to lay the fit of fidgets, into which she was work. 
ing herself, was to set off at once. 
’ Arrived in London, they heard, to Mrs. Graham’s horror, that 
Frank Colestone was dead, and her horror was not lessened when 
she heard the cause of his death.: | 
For about a year he had been speculating at times on the Stock 
. At first fortune smiled on all his ventures. Whatever 
he bought for the rise, rose ; whatever he bezred, fell. He seemci 
to havea magictouch. Basking in the sun of prosperity, he largely 
increased his bo)dings, always aware, as appeared from his corres- 
ence, of the risk he ran in the event of a change in the tone of 
the market ; but like a thorough gambler he imagined that he would 
be fortune’s favourite where otbers fail. Among other ventures he 
- ‘held largely in a lead miue in the South-West of England, in which 
only a small amount of the nominal value of the shares had been 
called up. The directors adopted the principle of monthly divi- 
dends, and within six months after commencing operations, the mine 
returned to its fortunate shareholders—so-called in the “ Investment 
Virculars’’ of the day—close upon double the amount invested. 
The public thought this was a veritable Eldorado, and eagerly 
rushed to buy sbares. As a consequence, the price rose rapidly, 
till in the course of a fortnight, £400 was freely given for a £10 
share, with £2 paid. Frank, carried on by the feeling of the hour, 
bought the shares largely as they rose, hoping, by his wonderful 
luck, to be able to sell out at the top price, and meke a mint of 
money ; but before he thought the time to sell had e:sived, the 
fancy changed, bears attacked the stock, and forced the price down 
even more rapidly than it had risen. At the close of one account 
the shares were greedily bought at £400; before the end of the 
next they were ‘ sellers uver’ at £32. Frank had followed them 
down, buying as they fell, in the hope of a ‘low average’ for a bull 
operation; but the drop was so heavy and continuous, that he began 
to dread the worst ; the amount of stock at his debit was prodigious 
and the average price was high; the settlement, too, was at hand, 
and there was no time to change tactics. On “ settling-day’’ he 
Managed to square the balance due to his brokers, but it cost him 
all his patrimony with the exception of a few thousand pounds. 
Most people, however inveterate their gambling propensities, 
would have been cured, or at least would have paused, after such a 
lesson—not so Frank ; he had an engagement to a card party on the 
evening of “ settling-day,’’ at a house where in an inner-room, into 
which only a privileged few obtained admission, the play ran very 
high, and was kept up till the gas looked sickly, as the broad light 
of day streamed in through the closed shutters. He determined to 
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keep this engagement and give the ‘“‘ fickle jade” one trial more: 
trusting that she would smile on him again if he changed the 
tables. 

The stars had begun to pale in the sky, and the morning was 
creeping in at the grey East, as he staggered up the steps of a 
house in Tyburnia, where he had taken rooms. In that elegant 
back room, with its green-covered tables—where thousands were 
staked and lost with gravity such as the stoics of old might have 
envied—I"rank at one sitting had lost money, and given its equiva. 
lents in cheques and I. O. U.s., to the amount of £11,000. 

It could not have been more than half an hour after he entered 
the house, that a policeman on his beat saw smoke in great volumes 
issuing from one of the houses. He sounded the alarm, engines 
were soon on the spot, playing on the burning building, while fire. 
men, regardless of smoke and flames, snatched landlady and lodgers 
in different stages of suffocation, from the greedy jaws of the de- 
vouring fire. Last of all, a firemen, all. burned and blackened, ap. 
peared at a window on the ground floor with a charred and blistered 
body in his arms; the two were quickly put into a waiting cab and 
hurried off to the infirmary. But all too late to be of use to Frank 
Colestone, who breathed his last on the way, whisperiny into the 
ear of his deliverer—‘t Temple Chambers—iron box—false side—vwill 
tell Sir George.”” In his death he laboured to undo the wrongs of 
his life. 

How the fire occurred could never be accurately ascertained, 
but suspicion fastened on Frank, the only one fatally injured. It 
had been well-known to his companions that for a long time back 
he had been leading a most irregular life. 

The death of the heir of Aspen Hall was, as might be expected, 
a great, blow to his friends, and none felt it more keenly than his 
cousin Maggie. In her innocence and unselfishnes she took much 
blame to herself, and even went so far as to say that she had been 
the cause of driving him to drink, and so to his death. ‘This idea 
became so impressed upon her mind that Gordon, although very 
unwilling to diminish the honour of one who had once aspired to 
rival him in his wife’s affections, and who was now dead, thought 
himself bound in} justice to her to mention the true state of matters. 
He told her that among Frank’s effects at his chambers was found 
a strongly iron-bound chest. Acting on the suggestion of -bis last 
words, Sir George and he broke open the sides, and, to their great 
astonishment, discovered a document, purporting to be the last will 
and testament of Henry Colestone, in which he bequeathed Aspen 

Hall and his property to George Colestone and his heirs general. 
On examination the date was found to be more recent than that of 
the accepted will. This left Mrs. Graham heir to Aspen Hall on 
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the death of her father, and fully accounted for Frank’s determina- 
tion to marry her if possibie. How Frank became possessed of the 
will, and why he did not destroy it, as the lawyer who drew it out 
was dead as well as the witnesses, are puzzles which can only be 
answered by surmise. In the same trunk several rough drafts in 
his handwriting, were found of the announcement which had 
brought Gordon’s shooting expedition to such a speedy close. 

‘So, you see, my dear Madge, instead of being an injured inno- 
cent, he was a scoundrel steeped in guilt, which, if known, would 
have brought him under the ban of the law. His death was the 
natural result of his vicious courses, and since he evidently pro- 
cured the insertion of that paragraph in the British News, I have 
no hesitation in saying that he also conjured up that story of my 
marriage out of his own scheming brain.’’ 

And now my tale is ended, all that remains to be done is to 
call the actors in it, who have for a short time, I hope, amused the 
reader before the curtain; and the author begs along with them to 
bow his grateful acknowledgments. 








Two years have passed since Gordon Graham and Maggie Cole- 
stone were made “bone of bone, &c.’’- Gordon elected member 
for Stonapshire, in the recent appeal to the country, is looked upon 
as a sound authority on Indian matters by the denizens of St. 
Stephen’s. He is seated in thelibrary at Rhiskhope Grange—Dr. 
Morton bought the property, built a mansion house on it and gave 


_ it to his nephew as.a wedding present—around him is gathered a 


large and joyous group: Sir George Colestone, now far declined into 
the vale of years, is in the seat of honour; Dr. and Miss Morton, 
and Mrs. Henleigh are present; Mr. and Mrs. Blake are there; Bessie 
Graham has for some time been married to Blake, who has left the 
army, and is now a thriving practitioner in the West End of London ; 
Perkins, Welsh, Harry Whyte, and Jack Fraser,—all the friends 
Whose acquaintance we made on that lovely September morning, 
Six years ago, have gathered together once more to assist at the 
christening of the young heir of Aspen Hall, who is crowing and 
Kicking with his tiny feet on his mother’s knee, as she sits on a low 
chair by the’ side of her hsppy husband. They talk ofthe past, and 
tigh and smile as‘each half-forgotten memory of their first meeting 
is recalled. 

The curtain descends; kind reader give the players a parting 
cheer, and agree jwith them as they say, “ What has fallen to his 
lot is not more than the just reward of the merits of Gordon 
Graham.’’ 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF CHINA. 


Tue population of China, although reduced by civil war, is believed 
to attain the wonderful figure of 314 millions. The Chinese have 
for ages practised arts and methods which have only been recently in. 
troduced into Europe. Irrigation, says M. Toutpertius, was known 
sixteen centuries before Christ, suspension bridges in the second cen. 
tury of our era, and gas-lighting ere the seventh century (?) The river 
and lake fisheries occupy the industry of some millions of people. 
One of the most ingenious notions is the educating the cormorant 
to act as an assistant in the art. The artificial incubation of eggs 
is extensively practised. From the croton sebiferwm they obtain 
oil and wax, whilst the bamboo tree is utilised in a different way, 
being employed alike in building houses and in making clothes. 
Cotton spinning is a feminine industry, the method used being of a 
very primitive character. It has been calculated that a good work- 
woman may produce daily 300 grammes of fine thread. Those 
who cannot afford to use their own material, work for employers, 
at the rate of 5 centimes for 50 grammes. Weaving is also woman’s 
work for the most part, of the male sex only old men and boys, as 
a rule, beingemployed. One piece a day is the average work, only 
the very skilful attaining two. The making of a piece, carding, 
spinning, weaving, Xc., takes six days, and it is sold for 2 f. 50 or 
34. The raw material will cost 1 f. 50 centimes. The cotton 
plant used by the Chinese is the gossypium herbaceum ; there is 
also a yellow variety from which nankeens are made. ‘The culture 
of the silk-worm is another important field for Chinese enterprise. 
In the island of Chusan and in some of the provinces they cultivate 
the China grass (urtica nivea). The bark-fibres are used for making 
cordage, and the interior for texile purposes, as are the fibres of 
other trees. One of these textile fabrics—the hoang-mah—said to 
be incombustible and impermeable, is reserved for the use of the 
imperial family. Agriculture has always been highly honoured in 
the Celestial Empire; an important section of it is the culture of the 
tea plant. Tea is the national drink. If it be estimated the 300 
million persons in the empire consume each six pounds yearly, the 
result is the enormous figure of 1,800,000,000 \bs. per annum, 
without reckoning the quantities exported. English commerce 
amounts to a value of £39,000,000, and of the United States 
£3,600,000, to France and central Europe £1,300,000. ‘The dif- 
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ficulties in the way of an extension of this commerce have béen 
well explained by Mr. Thomas Cooper. A project has been named 
for connecting Russia with China, by a railway from Kiakhta to 
Pekin; but this is very unlikely to come into operation. ‘The 
basins of the Yellow and Blue Rivers, and of the Kan-su, and the 
province of Shan-si, contain coal-mines of great richness, China is 
said to be one of the richest coal-bearing countries. China has 
neither great poetry nor grand architecture. The tent-type obtains 
in the constructions alike of the cottage and of the palace. Popular 
dramatic literature is vitiated by double-medning and obscenity. 
Prostitution is organised and shameless. ‘The Chinese have made 
the state from the typeof the family. Parental authority regulates 
everything, even marriage. Polygamy is practised by the rich and 
powerful, but with the middle class rarely, except in conseq uence 
of the sterility of the first wife. Concubines are furnished from the 
poorer classes, who make a traffic of their daughters. Economical 
and frugal, the Chinese are also cunning and crafty. ‘Their penal 
legislation is ingeniously ferocious, and their prisons earthly pan. 
demoniums. Cliina cannot much longer stem the tide of Western 
commerce and civilisation now flowing towards the Kast. 
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A TEETOTAL FAILURE. 


ForTUNE smiled on Dr. Fenton in his cradle, and wickedly laughed 
in her sleeve. She still continues her smile, and her laughter js 
not wholly disguised. The jade in want of fun has bestowed favours 
on the Doctor that she may have a claim on him for her own special 
amusement. 

The Doctor is a man of respectable ability, and of a generous, 
benevolent disposition. In learned circles he has won for him. 
self some reputation as a linguist; among his friends he is 
noted as a remarkably silent man. His silver treats are duly 
appreciated by his learned contemporaries, but would be thrown 
away on his more simple acquaintances; for them he retains his 
golden silence. 

Linguistic talents and a saturnine habit have always co-existed 
in the Doctor’s peculiar mental constitution. How it happens let 
doctors and philosophers tell. Perhaps his wont has been to make 
words the material of thought instead of its medium, but we refrain 
from conjectural theories, and abide by the simple statement of 
facts. When a school-boy, young Fenton, or ‘‘ Glum,”’ as he was 
popularly called, was the moodiest mope of a boy chat one could 
pick up anywhere, and he was the best linguist in the school. His 
habitual, morose moodiness, could not proceed from surliness of 
temper, for he was a generous, kind-hearted boy. Most readily 
would he assist a schoolfellow out of a difficulty; all knew that, and 
some on whose time and energy all the seasons had frequent 
demands contrived to learn their lessons out of Fenton. He was 
good-natured, exceedingly patient, and at all times willing to 
oblige ; but words he would never waste. They were his mental 
capital, his future stock. He seemed one born to create a universal 
language out of all the Babel tongues, and imprisoned every word 
he could lay hold of, as if with the intention of compounding them 
into a new universal vocabulary. 

Throughout his university course, furtune smiled on Fenton, 
and all the while she laughed. He highly distinguished himself, 
and contrived unknown. Every student knew that Fenton could 
perform such a feat, and would take such a prize, but few knew 
Fenton. He was of a retiring digposition, and bashful to a morbid 
excess. Nature had given him gifts without graces. His personal 
appearance was plain, and a blunt gawcherie paralysed his manner 
and address. A little assertion of the good taste which he did not 
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want would have got him a pass for a handsome man, and given 
him a refinement of manner without loss of individuality; but 
Fenton never would assert anything outside of an examination, 
paper. Some attributed his exceeding shyness to vanity and self. 
esteem, considering that vanity may appear in the consciousness of 
the want of personal charm, as well as in the conscious possession 
of attractive graces. But his shyness was constitutional, and 
instead of combating it he withdrew into closer retirement, and 
devoted his whole attention to his favourite study. 

In the last winter session of his university career there came a 
crisis that decided the after-course of Fenton’s life. It was a small 
matter—only a soirée. In the provinces, there is in the winter: 
season a sad want of amusement, especially of any public kind. 
Strolling players are a godsend, and a concert that sets harmony at 
defiance draws a crowd. Some people ‘‘ of a properly constituted 
mind ’’ frown wrathfully on all our feeble efforts at amusement ; but 
finding the necessity of some unbending for their young folks, get 
up sowrées, where the audience are treated with some fruit, a little 
music, and endless speeches. 

It was Christmas time, and the rural village of Riverton had 
announced a grand entertainment. ‘Total Abstinence had lived its 
very short day in the village, and was fast expiring ; but the worthy 
supporters of the “‘ movement ’’ determined at once to revive it, and 
to put a check on the usual liberties of the festive season by one 
grand effort. A Teetotal soirée at Christmas: What could result 
from such a course ? 

Riverton, where Fenton first saw the light, and where he spent 
his holidays, was immensely proud of him; and as a mark of the 
honour in which he was held, had him booked for a speech. He 
was not a member of the “Society,’’ but being intended for the 
Church it was naturally thought that he would be favourable to 
every good cause. : 

Had you seen John Fenton before that soirée, the agony he en- 
dured would have led one to the belief that he had come down to 
Riverton to get married, if such an event might happen. It was 
not only his first public appearance in his native town, but he had 
hever appeared anywhere in any capacity, for he had lived a recluse, 
What should he say on the occasion, and, worst of all, how should 
he say it? for he found to his horror that he could not extemporise 
two successive sentences. Nature had decreed that Fenton should 
hever be able to speak and think at the same time, that the sound 
of his voice should put his wits to flight, and if he thought, his 
tongue should be dumb, or stammer at random. Fortune smiled 
on the linguist, and laughed to fiud him afflicted with words on 
the brain. 
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But the true secret of Fenton’s agony was the universal pas. 
sion. Where will Cupid not strike his darts? This morbidly shy 
man had a heart forme for the tenderest, most enduring affection, 
and he was deeply in love. There was no reason why his passion 
should prove hopeless, for both the parents of Lillie Gordon had a 
liking for John Fenton, and the young lady herself had a soft place 
for him in her heart. True, she coquetted rather much with Mr, 
Walker, the bank agent of Riverton ; but what could she do with 
such a modest Jover as Fenton. Fortune smiled on the lover, and 
his affection was not wholly unrequited ; but her greatest favours 
are for the brave, and she had resolved that pluck John Fenton 
should never have. 

Mr. Walker was appointed one of the speakers. What if the 
commercial gentleman should beat the student on what was con. 
sidered his own ground? That must not be; Fenton, with painful 
care, wrote an elaborate speech, a highly-finished oration, and 
having committed it to memory, verbatim, was ready for the ap- 
pointed hour. 

All the speakers exhibited a strong aversion to mixed liquors, 
and the remarks were either watery in the extreme, or highly 
intoxicated. One made such hard hits about. ‘‘ melting money,” 
that a muzzy one demanded access to the platform, to lay a bet 
with the audience that he “ gave as much for any worthy object 
as any man in th’ ’ouse.”’ 

Mr. Walker acquitted himself creditably, was perfectly at ease, 
and delighted his audience. To show his diffidence, he told a 
story of a public presentation at which a gentleman intending to 
make a grand speech could only say when the time came, “ There’s 
the cup,’’ and the recipient, equally overcome, could only reply, 
“Ts that the cup?” With telling effect, he recollected the story of 
the contrastive pictures of ‘‘ Innocence” and “ Guilt,’ for both 
of which one individual sat, which he told beautifully with his 
own fine face shining benignly on the audience. Then he paida 
graceful compliment to Mr. Fenton, to whom be hegged leave to 
give place. 

John Fenton tilted his hair through his fingers with an appear 
ance of ludicrous perplexity. Turning to the chairman he put 
his hand on a burning candle on the desk before him, extinguishing 
the light and soiling his fingers, with which he made furrows on 
his brow the rest of the evening. He seemed to say something 
about the ‘‘ orgies of Bacchus,” andSthe ‘‘ ravages of alcohol,” 
which Riverton was slow to comprehend. He sounded the praise 
of some people in past ages that used to make their children drunk 
to amuse their slaves. Then he told the same story another way, 
but it hadno effect. It was a joke at any time to see Fenton 
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a trite thing w:th h's solemn gravity. It was like a joke 
when, after tel’ins eboat these wicked people wit) their naughty 
children avd dru: xeas'aves, without any introduction or apparent 
gonnexion, he repeated with funereal solemnity— 


“Soon shall this earthly frame dissolved 
In death and ruins lie.” 


The old women rocked themselves and moaned, and said, 
“Good lad!’’ To give some sort of connection to his solemn 
quotation, he added, “ But there’s no reason why men should harbour 
the inevitable event by dissipation.’? He got on to the line of 
impressive illustration, but had scarcely gone a step when he 
slomnly declared that “ all the lighthouses on our coasts are men 
with red noses.’’ Some of the audience, mistaking this grave 
assertion for a joke, applauded vociferously ; but Fenton, instead of 
gathering pluck from such a display of good-feeling, felt choking, 
With trembling knees he made a feeble, frantic appeal to parents 
and mothers, Sunday-school teachers and Christians,’’ and then sat 
down and felt his bumps. 

That speech was John Fenton’s last. He left Riverton in haste 
under the impression that he had committed something horrible, and 
the impression never left him. He became lost to most of his early 
acquaintances, who thought he had gone to be a ‘‘dominie’’ somes 
where. He lias since highly distinguished himself as a philologist and 
metaphysician, and his university and other learned societies have 
heaped honours on him; |ut he is a greater recluse than ever. He 
has gone on with tle study of words and the practice of silence till 
he has grown an animated grammar and dictionary, or no, the 
animation is not prominently apparent, a silent verbology. His 
cranium is a cavern where words of every shape and form hold dark 
revelry—an old cathedral *where the living scarcely disturb the 
silence of the dead. But his heart is still warm and genial; the 
cordial friendship and strength of affection of which it is capable 
words do not tell. 

When last I parted from the Doctor he sat lost in a cloud of 
smoke and metaphysics. On my telling him that f was huuting up 
something while in town for a child’s soirée, he stopped his engine a 
full minute, and bestowed on me a look of kindly commiseration. 
“Merely some picture-slides,’ I said, ‘‘for a magic-lantern.’’ 
“Ah,” said the Doctor, and relapsed into his smoke and his meta- 
physics, 

Having got his pipe again in full blast he suddenly broke off, 
and with a far-off sort of look in his eyes, “ Dryman,” said he, 
“there are just three intolerable situations in life.”’ 















Wi inter. 


“ Indeed !” said I, not well knowing what reply to make, and 
expecting a full solution of some wonderful problem. 

** Yes,” said the Doctor, with a kindly energy unusual to him, 
“there are three, and but three situations that my soul shrinks 
from—which my whole being recoils from.”’ 

“ Pray, what are these dreadful three ?” 

“ Being hanged, photographed, or booked for a speech.’’ 


A. D. 


















WINTER. 


AS stories tell of the enchanter’s power, 

To turn to stone some living beauteous form, 

So o’er the earth has winter cast a spell, 

Which turns all glowing life to seeming death. 
Bleak are the skies, and chill the cutting wind ; 
The last brown leaf now wafted downward falls 

To earth, its grave. Naught but decay is seen ; 
The sunshine gives no warmth ; the leafless trees 
Stretch their bare boughs and moan of glories gone. 
But when the end of all is come, 

And darkness with despair and death appear— 
O’er earth’s dead form a fair white shroud is laid— 
And ‘neath that shroud are hid our summer joys, 
Which will spring forth once more to light and life 


If we but wait a little space, with faith. 
“ Vic,” 


